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Butler, president of Columbia University, 
the excellent and plain-spoken peace plan 
written by Professors Shotwell and Chamberlain 
has gone forward to Washington at the President’s 
request. So it will have respectful consideration, at 
least, which is something after the rebuff which the 
Princeton group suffered at the hands of Secretary 
Mellon. Perhaps the Administration has learned 
that college professors pack a little weight after all. 
We have the more hope for this plan because it 
involves so little that is novel. The only new com- 
mitment binding on the United States is reference 
of certain classes of disputes to either of two inter- 
national tribunals, the World Court or The Hague 
Tribunal. While the provisions covering codification 
of international law and disarmament are merely 
pious wishes, there is nothing in them, or in any 
other section of the proposed treaty, to which Con- 
gress can object with substantial reason. Indeed, the 
greater part of the machinery provided is based on 
the Bryan treaties, and hence of American origin. 
THE INDEPENDENT, which has often called attention 
to the merits of these treaties, rejoices to find their 
many excellencies now given belated recognition. 


Be: the imprimatur of Nicholas Murray 


A further merit of the proposal is its recognition 
that treaties of this nature are not entirely suitable 
between nations of varying degrees of sovereignty 
or unequal civilizations. In other words, it is de- 
signed to serve only as between fully responsible 
nations, and lacks those Utopian intentions which 
cause most universal peace schemes to fall to earth.. 
The Monroe Doctrine remains inviolate under this 
draft. As a contribution to world peace in line with 
the productive Locarno experiment, the conclusion 
of American instruments of this nature with other 
powers would serve to stabilize world affairs without 
jeopardizing national interests. Prompt adoption of 
the Shotwell program would be the best practical 
method of showing the world that the United States 
wants to keep step with Locarno. 


Solving the Radio Muddle 


N radio, broadcasting stations propose, but the 
lords of the air dispose, not entirely, it appears, 
to the liking of those whose affairs they have been 
appointed to regulate. When the Federal Radio 
Commission took charge of broadcasting, it found 
the situation, as Secretary Hoover had predicted, 
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in chaos. Stations had multiplied until the urban 
listener-in, who with a fairly powerful set in the good 
old days of a year or two ago could twist his dials 
and pick up “Valencia” from coast to coast, was 
having difficulty in piercing the curtains of sound 
with which broadcasters had hemmed in his own 
community. Breaking through these program walls 
was the job which faced the radio commissioners. 
They are by no means satisfied with their first 
temporary reallocation of broadcasting wave lengths. 
It is a frankly experimental step, they announce, 
designed to furnish a basis for future moves. Further 
changes in the kilocycle frequency assigned various 
stations will be made, as their inefficiency or un- 
fairness becomes apparent. 

Broadcasters who feel they have been adversely 
affected by the new set-up should be patient with 
the commission, realizing that its efforts are designed 
for their greatest good as well as for that of the 
radio audience which they want to reach. The ex- 
isting situation does stations little good since their 
programs are now rendered hideous by interference 
from near neighbors. We trust that all broadcasters 
dissatisfied with their new wave lengths will be 
content merely to enter formal protests with the 
commission and await its action. 

Several stations have followed exactly that course, 
although counsel for one of them states that he is 
prepared, though does not intend, to argue in court 
the unconstitutionality of the Federal Radio Act. 
It can do no harm to institute legal action to settle 
radio jurisdiction once and for all, but such a course, 
which might lessen the prestige of the commission 
while its power was being tested, is ill-timed just 
now. The Radio Commission is made up of experts, 
disinterestedly attempting to find a way out of the 
present muddle of sound. Broadcasting will never 
be satisfactory until the solution has been dis- 
covered. It is to the interest of all operators to give 
the commissioners an opportunity to act before 
attempting to fetter them with legal bonds. 


Adventuring in Education 
fen since Glenn Frank left the editorship of the 


Century Magazine and journeyed westward to 
become president of the University of Wisconsin 
there have been rumblings in the Badger State. In 
the first place, Mr. Frank does not look the part of 
the traditionally venerable college president. Edu- 
cators shook their heads over this youngish editor 
who was neither careless of the crease in his trousers 
nor in direct line for the laying on of hands in the 
academic succession. 

Mr. Frank has spent his first two years at Wis- 
consin in looking over the ground. But because he is 
energetic, his survey was an active one. Having 
made it, he is ready to enter upon an experiment as 
interesting and as filled with promise as anything 


which has been tried in American education. Begin- 
ning next fall, 120 Wisconsin freshmen will be en- 
rolled in an experimental college. Special sections of 
dormitories now under construction are to house the 
group, and their instructors will have studies in the 
same buildings. For two years no formal lectures, 
classrooms, or subjects will occupy these young men. 
In their place, says Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
president of Amherst College, who is to direct the 
experiment, “there will be tried a combination of 
individual instruction with group discussion.” 
Formal education will go by the boards; in its place 
will be set up a close relation between instructor 
and student, reading assignments to be fulfilled and 
reported on, and in general an effort to satisfy the 
most difficult end of teaching — the awakening of 
immature minds to individual study. 

Here is an adventure with modern youth which 
deserves closest scrutiny. The difficulty, as we see it, 
lies largely in the background of the students. Few 
of them will approach the experiment from homes 
where parents have already sown the seeds of curios- 
ity about subjects far removed from everyday life. 
Most of them, indeed, will come up with all the 
prejudices of a nation which has pushed itself into 
a powerful position through sheer physical effort 
unencumbered by a great deal of learning. If they 
are to succeed, the faculty must remove those 
prejudices so far from the minds of their students 
that a book upon the social life of Greece’s Golden 
Age, for example, will arouse eagerness rather than 
direst apprehension; and that means turning topsy- 
turvy the world of the average lad of eighteen. 
Successful, the experiment will mean a healthy rev- 
olution in American educational methods, and, what 
is far more important, a halt to the stream of univer- 
sity graduates who are summed up in that ebullient 
young lady in cap and gown who rushed up to fond 
parents after commencement, diploma in hand, 
exclaiming triumphantly: “Educated, by gosh!” 


A National Welcome 
EW YORK’S proud plumes began to wilt when 


the railroads made it a way station on the 
Federal Express run from Washington to Boston. 
The humiliation was complete when the great city 
was sidetracked by our astute 
President in the matter of 
Captain Lindbergh’s official 
welcome home. New York 
may have the liners, but Uncle 
Sam has the cruisers; and when 
in the course of human events it 
seems politic to land a notable 
in Washington direct from 
Europe, the same can be done 
with neatness and dispatch. 
We think the President’s invitation to Captain 
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Lindbergh, which is equivalent to a command, is a 
happy idea, and like all happy ideas it is extremely 
good politics as well, The gallant Missourian is the 
world’s best copy; whoever or whatever touches him 
gets first column, first page, which position is not 
to be despised by a President with ambitions to 
succeed himself, especially on the eve of his peaceful 
invasion of enemy country, where the embattled 
farmers’ clubs lie in wait for him. Moreover, after 
royalty and officialdom abroad have reacted so 
warmly to Lindbergh’s triumph, after three capitals 
have taken the young voyager to their hearts, it is 
fitting that those who have the best right to speak 
for America should greet him first on his return, and 
also that their greeting should take place in the one 
place common to all these States — the District of 
Columbia. The Washington welcome will be a fitting 
climax for the most fruitful European tour ever 
made by a private American citizen. 

It will be a tribute not only to success and courage, 
but to an idealism which seems to have no taint. 
If Captain Lindbergh had accepted the movie con- 
tracts shoved at him, official Washington could 
hardly put itself in the position of building publicity 
for a future screen star. But the further conquest of 
the air, to which Lindbergh has solemnly dedicated 
his life against every sort of pecuniary temptation, 
is a matter of high emprise in which the United 
States Government has a great stake. So the United 
States of America can officially embrace Captain 
Lindbergh as a loyal and able servant who deserves 
well of his nation and from whom greater things 
may reasonably be expected in the future. New York 
will have to smile through its tears. 


An Ambassador to Turkey 


HEN the Senate rejected the Lausanne 
Treaty which would have reéstablished 
diplomatic relations between Turkey and the United 
States, our State Department took the only course 
left open to it. On February 17, a modus vivendi was 
set up in place of the former agreement which would 
have expired on February 20 leaving American 
nationals and American investments in Turkey 
without a shred of official support by this Govern- 
ment. The new state of affairs, while continuing 
relations largely as they have existed since the first 
agreement was signed pending ratification of the 
Lausanne Treaty, provides for an exchange of am- 
bassadors between the two countries to take the 
place of the former anomalous situation whereby 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, as High Commis- 
sioner, unofficially took care of American affairs 
through the sufferance of the Turkish Government. 
As was to be expected, the raucous anti-Turkey 
claque has already turned its batteries upon the 
agreement. Armenians in this country, expatriate 
representatives of a race which has always had our 








sympathy in its many and terrible trials, are mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous by gross charges. Millions 
of American dollars and much American energy has 
gone into befriending the Armenians in times past; 
we trust the bad taste of a few Armenians will not 
alienate American sentiment for a people who may 
again need outside assistance. As to the reasoning 
behind the protest — that we should continue aloof 
from Turkey because she has oppressed Christian 
minorities in her own land — it is as fallacious as it 
is shortsighted. Obviously, no right-minded person 
in these United States approves of Armenian mas- 
sacres; on the other hand, no one who takes a calm 
view of the situation can understand how this Gov- 
ernment, by walking past on the other side of the 
road, can hope to ameliorate a situation which it 
thoroughly abhors. 

The rejected Lausanne Treaty contains the best 
terms which can be obtained from Turkey; nothing 
short of warships, an expeditionary force, and a 
frankly aggressive war could secure more. Most of 
the provisions of the treaty are allowed by the 
Turkish Government in the new modus vivendi — 
sufficient, at least, to guarantee American citizens 
practically the same rights and opportunities as are 
enjoyed by nationals of other Governments in 
Turkey. An American ambassador at Angora will 
take care that these guarantees are not violated, and 
will do far more to emphasize America’s interest in 
the rights of minorities than the empty protest of a 
Government held aloof. In this capacity we have 
every confidence in Joseph C. Grew, the new am- 
bassador. As American representative to the Con- 
ference on Near Eastern Affairs, he negotiated and 
signed the Lausanne Treaty on August 6, 1923. 
With a diplomatic training of twenty years behind 
him, he goes from Under Secretary of State to a post 
with whose peculiar duties he is in every way famil- 
iar. Despite the howlings of disappointed Armenian 
patriots who care nothing for the rights and persons 
of Americans now resident in Turkey, we have 
every confidence that he will do his difficult job well. 


First Catch Your Criminal 


EW YORK’S Baumes Crime Commission 
finds that divided rule in police affairs is one 

cause of police inefficiency and criminal efficiency. 
Among other weaknesses are lack of sufficient police 
in small towns, where a ratio of two policemen for 
every 1,000 inhabitants is recommended, lack of 
continuity in police work owing to political changes 
and too little heed to civil-service recommendations 
in the appointment of policemen. In many localities, 
the commission reports friction between police chiefs 
and commissioners of public safety; in others be- 
tween those officials and police boards. Jealousy be- 
tween sheriff’s offices and police headquarters is also 
common. These local and personal disagreements 
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manifestly need curing, but even if each locality 
ironed out its police jealousies, the evils of di- 
vided rule would not be more than ‘scotched, for 
there would still remain a lack of effective codrdi- 
nation between the various cities and counties of 
the State. 

We preach often upon this theme. In these days of 
rapid travel and quick communications crime is not 
local. Two days after a kill in New York City, the 
murderer can be safe in an Adirondack forest. 
New York State would set the other forty-seven 
States a choice example by establishing a central 
bureau of police information and by arranging a 
system under which the many scattered police units 
work together more intelligently. No American 
State has yet brought complete order and efficiency 
into its police system. 

Prompt justice and severe laws avail little unless 
criminals are brought to the bar. In New York the 
commission found that arrests are shockingly few in 
proportion to crimes. Only seven per cent of rob- 
beries in Syracuse resulted in arrests, twelve per 
cent in Rochester, fourteen per cent in New York 
City, seventeen per cent in Schenectady. The crux 
of the crime situation is revealed in these figures. 
Criminals can get away with crime, and will keep 
committing crimes until police organization and 
activity make arrest almost a certainty. It is idle to 
talk about other elements in the situation until this 
primary need has been met. 


Memorial Day, New Style 


FTER checking reports on Memorial Day 
killings by motor cars and New York Italians, 
and trying to assess the true inwardness of the. Klan 
riot in the Borough of Queens on that same noble 
holiday, we venture the query: What is Memorial 
Day, anyway? Officially, it is a day of national 
mourning, when the people pay homage to those 
of their fellow citizens who have fallen in the wars of 
the republic. Actually, it is something else. 

First of all, it is more of a holiday than a holy day. 
Twenty million motorists get under way early and 
go as far as they can, and on these pilgrimages the 
mournful, elegaic note gives way to “Pass the 
sandwiches” and “Ain’t spring wonderful!” Those 
who remain divide into two classes, marchers and the 
marched past. Parades grow longer and grander, 
and now that the G. A. R. veterans ride in motor 
cars, the cavalcades move briskly at a quickstep 
which bespeaks the bouyancy of youthful pride 
rather than the humility of grief. Glitter of swords, 
clatter of hoofs, masses of aligned men, tautness 
of organization — all suggest, ““We’re ready for 
another,” instead of “It shall never happen 
again.” 

In surprising contrast to the origin of the day, the 
note of militant Americanism resounds almost as 


loudly on Memorial Day as on the Fourth of July. 
The lips may talk of fallen martyrs, but the general 
demeanor of both actors and audience seems to say: 
“It was a darned good war; glad we had it and won 
it.” No wonder excitable citizens of Italian origin 
think this fiesta a grand occasion for settling party 
feuds. The Klan ought to know better, and probably 
does elsewhere than on sanguinary Long Island. 
That once peaceful suburb, where the good burghers 
of New Amsterdam retired to smoke their long pipes 
among the cabbages, and hitherto known chiefly for 
its ducks and divorces, is fast becoming America’s 
best arena for riot and murder. Narrow demonstra- 
tions should be excluded from the devotions of the 
nation. But it is well to recognize that the decline 
of Memorial Day as a rite may be the cause of its 
becoming, here and there, a riot. Bringing the day 
back to its pacific origins is a national duty. 


Please, Sirs, More News Reels 


E have been canvassing the male of the 
species on the subject of the movies. Of 
necessity, our researches have been confined to 
smoking cars, office visitors, and the neighbors; but 
within this limited field we find an overwhelming 
enthusiasm for news reels and an utter lack of en- 
thusiasm for all other features of the standardized 
movie program. The verdict of the men-folk runs 
like this: the Literary Digest wise cracks are awful, 
the comics are terrible, and the interminable hugging 
and kissing which feature the staple screen story 
infallibly put adult males to sleep. 
More than one poor, driven wight, whose women 
insist that he escort them to the neighborhood 
palace of movie art has begged us to demand an 
all-news-reel program for at least one night a week. 
This plea reflects a still lingering faith in the power 
of the press, which we hesitate to put to the test. 
Still, we are sure the motion-picture industry could 
tap a new layer of customers among the adult male 
population if it readjusted programs to admit more 
news pictures. For, by and large, the little, artificial 
dramas of the screen, which is almost fatally handi- 
capped in the portraying of compelling emotionalism 
by its voicelessness, are far less dramatic than the 
march of events in these stirring times. To us male 
realists, the Kiwanis Club of Menominee presenting 
the governor of Michigan with a bear cub is more 
thrilling than the march of fake Tartar horsemen 
across the steppes of California, and we even get 
more kick out of a real hero diffidently doffing his 
hat before a camera than out of a reel hero sweeping 
the floor with property plumes. If there is in this fair 
land a movie magnate who seeks to combine serv- 
ice and profits, as so many other tradesmen do 
nowadays, we beg him to assuage this burning appe- 
tite of America’s adult male population for news 
pictures. 
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Mussolini as Peasant Champion 


USSOLINI described himself in his recent 
M impressive address to the Chamber of 
. Deputies on the state of the Italian 
nation as a realist and a ruralist. The first will be 
taken for granted; the second needs, perhaps, some 
elucidation. In the politics of 
the machine age, it seems, one 
must be either industrialist or 
ruralist. To be industrialist a 
statesman need not necessarily 
v possess machines or shares in 
industrial enterprises; all that 
is required of him is that he shall 
have the industrial point of view, 
approving the wealth and ur- 
ban population increases which 
come of industrialization and protecting the mar- 
kets and the methods which create those increases. 
President Coolidge meets almost ideally this de- 
scription of the industrialist in politics, in spite of 
his farm beginnings and small-town living. Musso- 
lini, though a journalist by trade and a man of the 
cities by residence, is a ruralist in politics, suspicious 
alike of progress, swelling cities, flow of population 
from land to-mill, and the unsettling of persons and 
standards which always comes to pass in a bustling, 
changing, acquisitive civilization. Though he prob- 
ably never turned up a turnip in his life, Mussolini 
yearns to keep agriculture the dominant interest in 
Italy, while Coolidge, though he pitches hay, 
listens stonily to the pleas of Western farmers that 
something be done to keep American farmers from 
slipping into the status of a peasantry. 

In presenting his statistics of urban and rural 
growth, ruralist Mussolini showed a penetrating wit. 
He wrote off the population gains of Italy’s indus- 
trial cities by shrewdly deducting increases due to 
migration. Milan’s large census growth was reduced 
to a trifling forty-eight lives which the people of that 
city had added over a five-year period out of their 
own loins. The growth of Milan, he concluded, 
represented no net gain for Italy; it merely demon- 
strated how one industrial city filched labor from the 
rest of Italy, stealing citizens and operatives which 
it was too lazy or timid to rear. 

A clearer exposition of the truth that great cities 
tend to consume population has seldom been heard 
from the lips of any ruler. Indeed, Mussolini’s 
address, from first to last, is that of a sociologically 
minded man; whether one agrees or disagrees with 
his sociological tenets, it is undeniable that the 
present ruler of Italy is fully awake to the fact that 
every change in the way a nation makes its living 
affects its manners, morals, breeding, health, poli- 
tics, and destiny. Lincoln Steffens recently described 
Mussolini as an historically conscious ruler in the 





sense he comprehends that what he does today will 
have immense consequences later on. Although we 
have freely criticized Mussolini, and no doubt will 
go on doing so, we are certain that he is also socially 
conscious to an excellent degree. His last speech 


_stamps him as one who looks beyond. 


The text of Mussolini’s speech was the ancient, 
“Be fruitful and multiply, my people,” a phrase 
ever dropping easily from the lips of statesmen from 
the days of the Hebrew kings down to Roosevelt. 
The fact that men have done the exhorting while 
women did the childbearing and rearing — a division 
of labor which is relatively easy on the male — 
perhaps accounts for the plentiful supply of cannon 
fodder at the disposition of ambitious leaders ever 
since the world began. The Italian people have a 
magnificent vitality; but one foresees difficulties if 
Mussolini’s people follow exuberantly his advice to 
procreate. While it is no doubt true that in the long 
run the destinies of nations go up or down with 
population statistics, it is difficult to see how Italy, 
with her present narrow confines and meagre re- 
sources, can go on adding to population without 
adding to territory. Regardless of fair words in this 
generation, that means war in the next. The Italians 
excel other European strains in their ability to 
withstand extremes of heat and cold, to infiltrate 
themselves biologically into other strains and to 
penetrate peacefully the economies and societies of 
other nations. Signs of this supreme adaptability 
may be seen in remote places: in Africa, Brazil, Cali- 
fornia, New York. But notwithstanding Italian arts 
of peaceful penetration, the Italian homeland lies in 
a position where expansion inevitably means war. 
The Slavs will stand just so much pushing on the 
Dalmatian coast; France will not make way for 
Italy in Tunis or Syria; Great Britain will continue 
to hold the gates of the Mediterranean. Italian 
growth is likely to prove again that wars are made 
in childbed, and Mussolini’s paternal advices are 
merely the other side of the scroll of imperialism 
which he holds up to his people. 

Mussolini’s ruralism, his championship of the 
prolific peasant on the ancestral acres, is another 
facet of the man’s faith in autocracy. Industrialism 
and autocracy rarely go well together, for industrial- 
ism means a lively scene in which individuals have 
opportunity to gain power and wealth, and in which 
lesser men combine to protect and further their 
interests. You cannot have industrialism without 
corporations, labor unions, social unrest, and a 
ferment of political and social ideas. Democracy, 
being flexible, adapts itself to these pressures as 
autocracy cannot. Consequently, it is no surprise to 
find Mussolini leading the ruralists; the man on 
horseback has little to fear from yokels who prefer 
the good old -ways of their fathers — including 
oxcarts and flails — to these of the tractor, dynamo, 
and subway. 
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The Long Road to Asiatic Domination 
An Interpretation of the Anglo-Russian Break — 
By John Carter 


N May 24 the Prime Minister of Great 
() Britain announced to a crowded House of 
Commons that as a result of prolonged 
espionage and propaganda and because of docu- 
ments seized by the police in the raid on Arcos, Ltd., 
the Soviet trading agency of London, the British 
Government felt impelled to denounce the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Agreement of March 16, 1921, and to 
sever diplomatic rela- 


war for the last ten years, and that England and 
Russia have been engaged in a long political duel for 
the hegemony of Asia. The recent break is only the 
latest of a series of crises and is to be so considered: 
another climax in the stormy story of Anglo-Russian 

rivalry which is “to be continued in our next.” 
Actually, public opinion in Great Britain was 
fully prepared for the break, for the Government 
had been “briefing its 








tions between the two 
countries. Effort was 


case” since the general 
strike of a year ago. The 


made to represent that 
this British action was 
taken in the interest of 
the world at large. It 
was intimated that 
Arcos, Ltd., had been 
the center of a world- 
wide Soviet espionage 


To those who see the spectre of Communism stretch- 
ing red fingers from its Russian homeland over the 
remainder of the world, Great Britain’s break with the 
Soviet Government has given greatest satisfaction. 
But Mr. Carter, author of ‘‘Man Is War,” is prone to 
take a more practical view of the matter and to see in it 
but a necessary step in British diplomacy; another 
milestone on the long road to a decision of the vital 
question : Which of the two powers is to dominate Asia? 


pretext has been, as was 
expected, the charge of 
propaganda. British em- 
ployers are naturally 
sore at the Russian aid 
to the striking miners. 
Labor in other countries, 
however, likewise con- 


tributed to the miners’ 





and propaganda bureau 





which had fomented 
trouble in the United States and Latin America. A 
carefully concerted drive for similar breaks between 
Russia and France, Italy, Austria, and the Baltic 
states was launched at the same time. Washington, 
however, showed neither gratitude nor alarm over 
the situation, and Berlin was frankly pleased at the 
opportunities which the British action had created 
for wider Russo-German trade. Whether the effect 
was to be a general European boycott of Soviet 
Russia or a renewal of the disastrous “encirclement” 
policy of which Russia had justly complained prior 
to 1921, the British action was firm and unmistak- 
able. Efforts for a Parliamentary inquiry, sponsored 
by the Labor party, were discouraged, and at a 
moment when it had seemed likely that through the 
Economic Conference and the subsequent disarma- 
ment conferences Russia might be brought into a 
satisfactory political relation to the world, the Brit- 
ish Government showed no hesitancy in taking an 
action which connoted a definite official hostility 
on the part of an empire representing a quarter of 
the population and area of the globe toward a 
federation representing one sixth of the area of the 
world and 130,000,000 people. Seldom has so 
momentous a step been taken with so little warning. 
Actually, it means war — or, more precisely, a 
development of policy which is virtual hostility. 
This need cause no immediate alarm, for a careful 
scrutiny of recent political history reveals that 
Russia and Great Britain have practically been at 


strike funds. The real 
reason for the breach is found in China. From the 
moment that the Nationalists forced the British out 
of Hankow, the fate of the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement was sealed. It had never been much of a 
success, anyhow. It had neither resulted in conces- 
sions, trade, nor employment worth considering. 
Negotiated by Lloyd George as part and parcel of 
his grand scheme to bring Russia into the Continen- 
tal scale against France, it had miscarried as a 
political manceuvre when Russia and Germany 
signed the fateful treaty of Rapallo. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had accorded full diplomatic recognition to 
the Soviets, but the move was never popular in 
Great Britain. The agreement was of little sub- 
stance, and once the Soviets began to succeed in 
their great flanking move through China toward the 
British preserves around the Indian Ocean, the game 
was up. 

The individuals behind the break were undoubt- 
edly inspired by Winston Churchill, who organized 
the North Russian intervention of 1918-19. By- 
elections were going against the Conservatives, who 
held office on a minority vote, and party men re- 
membered the success of the forged Zinovieff letter 
in the election which ousted MacDonald two years 
ago so all that was needed was a good pretext. This 
was promptly supplied through a police raid on 
Arcos, Ltd., where documents were seized which in- 
dicated that a subordinate member of the Arcos 
staff had a suspicious mailing list. A lost British 
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official document, which provided the police with the 
excuse for the raid, was not found, but the British 


Government had to go through with it, just as _ 


though they had the most damning proof. 

Baldwin’s speech severing relations was heiace 
rather lame. He stated, as had long been known, 
that the Third International was engaged in prop- 
aganda hostile to British political and economic in- 
stitutions. He complained of Soviet espionage. He 
cited the connection of Comrade Boredin, Russian 
adviser to the Hankow Government, with the 
authorities. But that was about all. 


T was unfortunate that Baldwin had so weak a 
case. In the first place, the question of espionage is 
a delicate matter. Every Government is tarred with 
the same brush in that regard. British spies were re- 
cently condemned in France for the theft of aviation 
data. Recent advices from Vienna indicate the ac- 
tivity of French and Italian spies, as well as of 
Soviet agents. It was, therefore, a peculiar irony 
that, in a speech devoted in part to an alleged at- 
tempt by the Soviets to procure secret British official 
documents, Mr. Baldwin should have quoted from a 
secret Russian official document. In other words, 
it’s all right until the other fellow does it. 

The second weakness in the British case is the fact 
that the British Government could not lay its hands 
on any overt Russian act of recent occurrence with 
which to justify the break. It was impelled, through 
the Arcos, Ltd., raid, to create its own pretext, and 
this effort very largely miscarried. 

The third weakness, and a very vital one, is the 
artless effort to identify the Russo-British political 
quarrel with the interest of world civilization. 
While one fourth of the human race is under the 
British flag, less than 100,000,000 British subjects 
can fairly be described as civilized in the Western 
sense — the vast bulk are Indians and negroes. The 
British have a perfectly good quarrel with Russia — 
as quarrels go. Why drag in civilization? 

This quarrel has lasted well over a century and is 
still going strong. At all stages the Russian Govern- 
ment has disposed of some strong general propa- 
ganda with which ‘to color the objectives and 
methods of its statecraft. After the formulation of the 
Holy Alliance, the propaganda was the sacredness of 
monarchy. Russia meddled in European internal af- 
fairs, standing back of monarchistic interventions in 
Italy, Spain, and Austria, until the Crimean War 
called a halt to this Russian progress at the expense 
of Europe. The theatre then shifted to the Near 
East, where Russia espoused the cause of orthodox 
Christianity, with a subversive political effect only 
to be measured by immense changes in the map. The 
third, and contemporary, propaganda happens to be 
Marxism or — as it is called — Bolshevism. With 
this at their disposal, the statesmen at Moscow have 
won impressive victories in Turkey, Persia, and 


China. It is this which gives the British the “wind- 
up” — the successful expansion of Russian influence 
in the name of anti-imperialism, rather than the 
theoretical merits of or demerits of Communism as 
an economic system. 

Oddly enough, the crises in Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions have recurred at intervals of almost precisely 
ten years. There is the Crimean War which ended in 
1856, putting a stop to the Russian advance into the 
Balkans. During the late ’sixties the Russian 
advance on Afghanistan resulted in 1869 and 1870 
in the “St. Petersburg Correspondence” which set 
up the theory of a system of “buffer states” between 
Russia and India. In 1877, the Russian successes in 
war against Turkey nearly brought about an Anglo- 
Russian conflict, Bismarck’s famous “battle between 
an elephant and a whale.” The daring campaigns of 
Skobeleff in Turkestan, Khiva, and Bokhara again 
created a critical situation, centering about Merv 
and Penjdeh, which terminated in the Russo-Afghan 
Boundary Convention of 1887. War again threat- 
ened in 1895 when the Russians occupied the High 
Pamirs, in the northeast of Afghanistan, and Rud- 
yard Kipling wrote a poem about “the bear that 
walks like a man.” Following years of rivalry in 
Persia and the Russian setback in the Russo- 
Japanese War — Japan being an ally of Great 
Britain — came the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907, in which Great Britain got the advantage in 
Afghanistan, Tibet was declared a neutral buffer 
state, and the famous division of Persia into three 
zones was perpetrated, giving Russia the lion’s share. 

For Great Britain needed Russian support in the 
impending conflict with Germany, and for ten years 
Russia supported British policy. This happy phase 
ended in 1917 with the Russian Revolution. 


USSIA was held to have forfeited all title in the 
peace. At Versailles huge states were carved 

out of former Russian territory. Russia was pushed 
away from Europe, and the ring of Baltic states 
thrust her back from the Baltic, undoing the work 
of Peter the Great in the interest of British sea 
power. A British blockade held Russia under-com- 
mercial interdict. British forces intervened jn’Siberia 
and North Russia. British aid was freely ‘given. to 
antirevolutionary leaders in Siberia and South 
Russia. British troops overran the Caucasus and 
set up little buffer Governments in Armenia and 
Georgia. British troops held Persia in the hollow of 
their hand. British political agents penetrated Af- 
ghanistan and Turkestan. Every effort was made to 
induce the American Government to become the 
mandatory for Armenia, standing directly athwart 
the line of a Russian advance on Persia and Turkey. 
The result was one of the most astonishing rever- 
sals of fortune since Carnot organized the French 
republican levies for victory against the advancing 
kings, in the dawn of the French Revolution. 
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Bolshevist rule, hitherto desperately shaky, became 
identified with Russian nationalism and, under the 
genius of Trotski, the interventions were crushed 
and the Russians came back into their own. 

The duel was then transferred, with varying suc- 
cess, to the decisive theatres of Turkey, Persia, and 
China, with the Russians making a marked advance, 
but their best efforts thwarted by British diplo- 
macy. Thus the Soviets signed an early treaty with 
Kemalist Turkey and left the Turks free to bring 
their force to bear on the British and Greeks. The 
result was the severest diplomatic reverse in recent 
British diplomatic history. The Greeks were beaten 
and the British scrapped the Treaty of Sévres at the 
Lausanne Conference in 1922. Since then, by using 
Italy as a threat, the British have recaptured much 
influence in Turkey and were able to get away with 
the Mosul oil fields in the face of Turkish defiance. 

In Persia, the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919 was 
scrapped when Reza Khan overthrew the Govern- 
ment in 1921. The Russians immediately returned 
to Persia the former Russian concessions, and at a 
single stroke captured the friendship of the people 
and Government of Persia. This situation continued 
up to last year, when the British looked with favor 
on Reza Khan’s ambition to become shah. This left 
the Persian game pretty much a draw. 

The Russian success in Persia was repeated in 
China, when the Russo-Chinese Treaty of May 31, 
1924, was signed. In consequence, Russian influence 
became paramount with the Chinese Nationalists, 
and with Russian advice, encouragement, and 
technical support, the Kuomintang was put in the 
running for the mastery of China. For the first time, 
the Russians definitely had the British on the run, 
for through the boycott, the Chinese were reducing 
British traders to bankruptcy and causing the Brit- 
ish Government to “lose face” throughout the East. 
The Kuomintang went on from success to success 
until! only recently Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Nationalist general, was “induced” to break with 
the party leadership at Hankow. With strong British 
naval patrols on the Yangtze and the Nationalist 
leadership thus divided, the Chinese situation, as 
in Turkey and Persia, has approached a draw, but 
one in which British interests are still at a terrible 
disadvantage. 


T is for this reason that the break with Rus- 
sia is expected to have intimate bearing on the 
Chinese situation. It has shown the Chinese that 
Great Britain is not afraid of the Russians. More- 
over, the indignities heaped on the Soviet representa- 
tives at Peking, Shanghai, and recently at London, 
will cause a definite “loss of face” for the Russians. 
The theory has been advanced that in Russia 
itself the breach will serve to strengthen the hands 
of Stalin and the moderates against the extremists of 
the Third International. Unfortunately, in this 





world, a foreign rebuff does not produce heart- 
searchings so much as it arouses resentment. 
Ordinary political dynamics suggest that the high- 
handed British action will dishearten the moderates 
and help identify the aims of the Third International 
with the national interests of the Russian people. 

The consequences of this action: are certainly 
unfortunate for the world at large, whatever their 
immediate bearing on British political convenience. 
Granted that it may ease the Chinese situation, it 
can hardly solve it. It is likely to put an end to any 
hope that the Economic Conference at Geneva may 
achieve any stabilization of world trade. Thrusting 
Russia out of the British picture at the moment she 
had been admitted, or rather, lured, to the Geneva 
gallery, puts a rough end to the hope that a basis for 
collaboration between capitalism and Communism 
might be found. 

Again, it throws the whole subject of military 
disarmament back six years. Russia’s alleged im- 
perial ambitions and her armaments, no less than 
the uneasy consciousness that Russia had been 
despoiled in absentia at and after Versailles in the 
anti-German encirclement which was the real reason 
for the Clemencist cordon sanitaire and in the cre- 
ation of the Baltic states in the interest of British 
maritime power, have exerted a continuous veto 
over the efforts of Europe to find a formula for dis- 
armament. If Russia is provoked to any overt 
hostility to Great Britain, the chances for disarma- 
ment are gone. 


But the most serious consequence is in the polit- 
ical sphere. Russia has stood ostentatiously 
apart from all European diplomatic systems after 
Versailles. She has gone ahead on her own and 
has extended the influence and power of Russia in 
areas hitherto only seen from afar by the avid eyes 
of czardom. Turkey has been transferred from an 
hereditary enemy into an ally. Persia has become 
attached to Russia’s altruistic diplomacy — an en- 
lightened selfishness which has conciliated rather 
than conquered. Afghanistan has wavered in her 
allegiance to the British and is now neutral. Mon- 
golia has been virtually attached to the Russian 
Empire. All of China has been open to her “free 
hand,” and while her diplomacy in the Far East has 
come to a temporary halt, the future may well see 
the Chinese the friends and allies of the Russians. 
The British denunciation of the treaty offers no 
obstacle to Russia’s complete freedom of action save 
only British diplomacy and British arms and British 
gold. This, it must be admitted, is a formidable 
battery leveled against the Soviet outworks; but in 
the ensuing cannonade the political adjustment of 
the postwar world must be indefinitely postponed if 
not altogether abandoned until Great Britain and 
Russia settle their real point of difference: which of 
the two powers is to dominate Asia. 
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Heresy and the College 


By Harriet Lyon 


ISILLUSIONED 
and bored, un- 
able to see life 


except as a succession of 
unprofitable days — this 
is the leitmotif that oc- 
curs again and again in 
the cases of student sui- 
cide, lately so numerous 
and so tragically un- 
necessary. From pulpit, . 
editorial office, college 
rostrum, and in innumer- 


“Why is it that a college education seems to up- 
set, rather than build up, the moral responsibility 
of our young men and women?’’ Many are the par- 
ents who have asked this question. And with the 
depression and restlessness of youth today leading to 
a score of student suicides within the year, an 
answer must be found. The Editors feel that this 
writer, now just a season away from a large Eastern 
women’s college where she had attained a vantage 
position for receiving and analyzing the attitude of 
her fellows, gives at least one important answer 

with refreshing authority 


any specific institution, 
but a general and far 
more dangerous heresy 
against the past. The 
majority of students ar- 
tive at college with a 
certain amount of incon- 
venient baggage in the 
way of tradition, religious 
doctrine, and a casual 
philosophy that is un- 
expressed and accepts life 
mi ae as it appears to be. In- 
o_o convenient, that is, to the 





able homes, the question 





is being asked, “Why?” 
And the answer is unfortunately still in doubt. 

Just a century ago France found its youth in the 
grip of a profound depression, a disgust of life that 
was called by writers /e mal du siécle. The symptoms 
of this sickness were moral laxity, profligacy, and 
suicide, coupled with the individualism of the 
Romanticists. There were other causes for the last, 
no doubt, but the state of mind of young France was 
a strong contributing factor. A younger generation 
going at a reckless pace, passionately individualistic 
poetry, and suicide coming after a political and 
international upheaval: it sounds familiar. This was 
the reaction to the old order that had made such a 
fiasco of life; this was, and is, the despair of youth 
that finds itself the heir of all the blunders of the 
past, with no wisdom to turn to but the old wisdom 
that made the blunders in the first place. It is a 
tangled thing, this sickness of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury that now seems to lie upon us, its feelings only 
half expressed, its fruit disgust of life, ennui, suicide. 

This parallel may be overdrawn, but it is worth 
considering. In the modern case, however, there are 
other factors, never, to my knowledge, adequately 
taken up, that go to make up the sum of the college 
student’s mind; factors that give shape and substance 
to vague emotional reactions, and that add the 
terms, “philosophy of life,” “theory of existence,” 
“materialistic concepts,” to the pitiful notes left for 
sorrowing parents to read. 

Why is it that a college education seems to upset 
rather than build up, the moral responsibility of our 
young men and women? As a college graduate of less 
than a year’s standing, let me take up the question 
at close range and try to discover where the flaw in 
the educational armor lies. 

In my opinion a serious criticism may be aimed at 
the encouragement given to heresy. I do not mean 
heresy against any established church, or against 


~ instructor. This student, 
who is very young,— the number of those who 
enter when barely seventeen is increasing, — is set 
to study philosophy, to attack the Bible with a 
doubt for every word, to dissect the New Testament 
with a keen eye for biological probabilities. The 
student learns in the course of four years that the 
whale didn’t swallow Jonah, that the Bible is a 
record of questionable value, and that God Himself 
can be argued away with an ease that renders re- 
futation rather ridiculous. 

The student is taught these things, not always in 
so many words, but in a more insidious way: by 
giving, for example, the text of the story of Jonah 
and the whale, and at the same time, with an air of 
fairness, pointing out all the reasons why it is in all 
probability a myth. Please note that reasons why it 
was ever accepted and the authority behind it are 
not mentioned. The story of the Resurrection is not 
denied, but so many plausible explanations are 
given which i ignore the miraculous that the student 
who clings to the bare word is looked upon by fellow 
students as narrow and rather superstitious. The 
materialistic conception of the universe is not 
taught alone; it is sandwiched in between two 
theistic systems that complete the effect of the first 
by making such a halting piece of work in trying to 
arrive at a reasonable explanation of God that the 
simplicity of denial is infinitely more convincing. 


I DO not mean that college instructors deliber- 
ately try to instill germs of atheism. Many would 
be grieved and horrified at such an accusation. 
Neither do I mean that instructors should omit the 
materialistic theories. Their: fault lies in being so 
anxious to present all sides that they stress the one 
with which the student is least familiar; in failing to 
realize that the eighteen-year-old mind is not fitted 
to judge between three conflicting and utterly 
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undigested systems of philosophy, and must natu- 
rally cling to the one that is easiest to grasp — 
which, unfortunately, is usually materialism. 

It is a common error for radicalism to be mistaken 
for broadness. The classroom is no exception. The 
student who propounds the most startling ideas is 
considered, by the class at least, to be the most in- 
tellectual. It would be interesting to stop and in- 
quire why it is intellectually broader to say that 
religion is bunk than to say that religion is a natural 
necessity, sacred to man’s soul. Menckenism is a 
collegiate vice from which even the faculty is not 
free. The student who has the courage to defend the 
past against the present, orthodoxy against heresy, 
is bidding for the contempt of these advanced 
thinkers and of the host of satellites who think them 
intellectuals. 


i is argued that since the student is handi- 
capped by such obsolete mental equipment the 
instructor is justified in removing it in the quickest 


possible way. The difficulty lies in the fact that the. 


instructor is often too prone to state opinion for 
truth, to destroy an ancient dogma with a remark 
just as dogmatic, and not quite so old. The argument 
is offered that, if the student has any convictions to 
begin with, he, or she, will support them against 
such attacks and force the instructor to retract or 
explain. This is a hopeful theory, but does not 
compliment the understanding of the theorist. 
What eighteen-year-old student—I speak not of 
the few who have been brought up to think, but of 
the mass who have not — is prepared with such a 
concrete and concise case as the instructor? Religion, 
for example, is generally a matter of growth and 
inheritance. It would be almost as reasonable to 
expect a freshman or sophomore to explain why he 
is blond instead of brunet as why he is a Congre- 
gationalist rather than a Presbyterian. And yet the 
faith under which he has grown up may not be 
utterly useless to him. He should be given a fair 
chance to uphold his end of the argument, and it is 
the duty of the instructor to show him how. It is 
easy to disprove the Virgin Birth of Christ by biolog- 
ical data against an adversary to whom the Virgin 
Birth has been simply an article of faith. It is easy to 
prove the absurdity of the story of Jonah and the 
whale to a student whose chief evidence to the con- 
trary lies in the now so carefully disproved and 
explained words of the Bible. Modern research, 
scientific fact — these are the great watchwords, 
the keys that unlock the gates of wisdom, the ex- 
planation to everything. To everything, that is, 
except the past. 

This past appears to the student to have been a 
curiously dense period. Steeped in scientific truth, 
he looks back with mild contempt on the men who 
could believe that the world was flat, who took the 
Bible as literal truth regardless of the ridiculous 


mistakes and obvious anachronisms, so patent to 
him now. Martin Luther was too timid in his re- 
formation in merely shaking off the mastery of 
the Catholic Church. The Italians were unbelievably 
superstitious in not taking the word of Galileo 
against the word of the Church of Rome. Truth, it 
seems, is a modern invention. Perhaps this enlight- 
ened student goes home and, full of wisdom, at- 
tempts to talk religion with his family. The reaction 
may vary from sympathetic interest to violent op- 
position and an interdict on the subject. In either 
case, the student is apt to find, with some surprise, 
that his parents are stiff-necked, narrow, obstinate. 
These are facts which he is telling them, scientifi- 
cally proved. Why do his parents cling to the 
ancient ignorance? Evolution, the scientific approach 
to the Bible, the impossibility of a personal God, if 
any — these are all truths; and yet his family are 
very slow in accepting them. They are Victorian — 
damning term. They may even be sunk in medieval 
superstition. In the eyes of their college offspring 
they lose caste. It is hard to respect the past when 
the past was as densely ignorant and stupid as it ap- 
pears in the light of modern scientific knowledge. 
How far this picture may be taken literally is, 
perhaps, a matter of question. That it has many and 
bitterly literal analogies is beyond question. There 
is a growing number of students who have learned 
that it isn’t wise to discuss certain subjects at home: 
the folks don’t understand. The misunderstanding 
is mutual. If it is the duty of the instructor to show 
wherein modern science differs from past beliefs, it 
is equally his duty to show on what those beliefs 
were originally founded, and what their value was. 
The instructor who gives a modern scientific theory 
with nothing but a sneer at an older creed is guilty 
of a worse crime than if he had been silent alto- 
gether, for he has given the student half knowledge 
in the guise of whole truth, and offered no better 
answer to the past than the contempt of ignorance. 


O the youth of eighteen learns to sneer at the past; 

to discard whatever wisdom his father may have 
taught him as being out of date. His study of psy- 
chology and ethics, flimsy survey courses designed 
simply to arouse interest and give background, have 
shown him, in half-understood flashes, problems of 
which he was hitherto ignorant. He has gathered a 
vocabulary which he cannot thoroughly compre- 
hend, but which he uses to express what he thinks he 
knows of subjects that a lifetime of study could not 
exhaust. He admires the smart, destructive criticism 
of such men as Mencken, and takes them as his 
models in mocking everything he does not under- 
stand. He is too young to let his human sympathies 
help him. His God is a myth. The past to him is 
narrow dogmatism. He can, in his complete inex- 
perience, see only those things in life that illustrate 
his own dogma of futility. (Continued on page 620) 
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MARTYRS OR MURDERERS? 


The Eyes of the World Are Upon the Two Men Who Are Condemned to Die in July, and 
Upon Those in Whose Hands Their Fate Has Rested 





Both photographs from Acme 
AT THE COURT HOUSE IN DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, ON APRIL 9, AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF SACCO AND VANZETTI FOR SENTENCE 
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International 
JUDGE WEBSTER THAYER 
PRESIDING JUSTICE OVER THE COURT WHICH RETURNED A VERDICT OF 
FIRST-DEGREE MURDER AGAINST THE CONDEMNED MEN IN 1921, WHO 


DENIED A RETRIAL AND PRONOUNCED THE FINAL SENTENCE SIX 
YEARS LATER 


Acme 
ALVAN T. FULLER 


NOW THAT SENTENCE HAS AT LAST BEEN PRONOUNCED, IT HAS BEEN 

FOR THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS TO DECIDE WHETHER OR 

NOT THE COURT TRIAL HAS JUSTIFIED THE CARRYING OUT OF THE 
DEATH PENALTY UPON SACCO AND VANZETTI 


Acme 
DUDLEY P. RANNEY 


IN 1925 AS FEDERAL ATTORNEY, HE TOOK UP THE CASE AGAINST THE 

MEN WHO STOOD ACCUSED OF A PAY-ROLL ROBBERY AND TWO MUR- 

DERS AT THE SLATER AND MORRILL FACTORY IN SOUTH BRAINTREE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1920 


International 
JOHN H. WIGMORE 


OF A HARVARD LAW SCHOOL PROFESSOR AND THE DISSENTING VOICE 


THE DEAN OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW UPHOLDS 
JUDGE THAYER’S CONDUCT OF THE CASE AGAINST THE ONSLAUGHT } 
OF PUBLIC OPINION | 
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International 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


IT IS THE HARVARD LAW PROFESSOR’S BOOK ON THE CASE WHICH CALLED 

FORTH THE HASTY OPPOSITION OF DEAN WIGMORE AND RAISED THE 

HEAT OF POPULAR CONTROVERSY TO A FEVER PITCH FOLLOWING THE 
FORMAL CLOSING OF THE CASE 


International 
CELESTINO F. MADEIROS 
WHILE UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH FOR A BANK ROBBERY AND MUR- 
DER, THIS MEMBER OF THE NOTORIOUS MORELLI GANG CONFESSED TO 


PARTICIPATION IN THE BRAINTREE MURDERS AND ASSERTED THE EN- 
TIRE INNOCENCE OF SACCO AND VANZETTI 


Acme 
ATTORNEY WILLIAM G. THOMPSON 
IN CONDUCTING THE CASE FOR THE DEFENDANTS IN THEIR FIGHT FOR®A 
NEW TRIAL THIS BOSTON LAWYER GAVE UP A LARGE PRIVATE PRACTICE 


FOR A TASK WHICH HAS FINALLY PROVED HOPELESS IN THE COURTS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Acme 
MARY GLENDOWER EVANS 
FIRM IN THE BELIEF THAT THE CONDEMNED MEN WERE INNOCENT, 
THIS MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN HAS DEVOTED HER PERSONAL FORTUNE 


TO THE SUPPORT OF THEIR CAUSE AS ONE OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
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Both photographs from Acme 
IN THIS IVY-COVERED JAIL IN DEDHAM, COUNTY SEAT OF NORFOLK, SACCO AND VANZETTI AWAITED THE FORMAL PRONOUNCEMENT OF SEN- 
TENCE BY JUDGE THAYER WHICH SHOULD FIX THE DATE OF THEIR EXECUTION DURING THE WEEK OF JULY 10 


coe 


IN THIS BUS, WHICH WAS CROWDED TO THE DOORS WITH SHERIFFS, WARDENS, OFFICERS, AND GUARDS, THE TWO CONVICTED MEN WERE TRANSPORTED 
FROM DEDHAM JAIL TO THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE TO RECEIVE THEIR SENTENCES. UNUSUAL PRECAUTIONS WERE TAKEN ALONG THE SHORT ROUTE 
TO FORESTALL ANY FOSSIBILITY OF ESCAPE FOR THE MEN AND TO PREVENT ANY MANIFESTATION ON THE PART OF SYMPATHIZERS IN THE CROWDS 
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The Vatican Goes International 
By Norton Webb 


Smith of New York, Charles C. Marshall raised 

the question of papal authority in matters 
political. Papal letters and encyclicals he quoted 
to show that the Roman Catholic Church claims 
authority in matters entirely outside the religious 
life of its communicants. Governor Smith, in his 
equally famous reply, denied that the hierarchy 
sought to bind Roman Catholics outside their 
religious lives. In matters of religion, he said in 
effect, the church is supreme, authoritative; but at 
the outboard line of religion, its authority ceases: a 
Roman Catholic in politics is as 


[: his now famous open letter to Gov. Alfred E. 


loyalty to their political faith and reverence for the 
authority of their religious belief. 

The story behind this mise hors of what has been 
considered the Vatican’s chief support in France is 
of vital interest. At the present stage of things, the 
controversy is raging around the question of “au- 
thority,” a word that has always had something of 
an elettrical effect upon French ears. Writers like 
Georges Guy-Grand in the Liberal-Socialist Quort- 
dien, probably the freest and most accurate news- 
paper in all France, seem to believe that it is on this 
question of authority that the Pope is trying to 

exact obedience from Léon Dau- 





free from his church’s influence 


as is a Protestant. le the Somen Catticlic 
Church in politics? Governor 
Smith said No, but the force 
of his answer hardly extended 
outside the United States. 
In Europe, the Vatican has 
always been politically in- 
clined, and recently, in its 
break with L’Action FranCaise, 
fiery royalist paper, and its 
indorsement of Locarno, it 
has taken a distinct about 
face in its diplomacy. Mr. 
Webb, just returned to the 
United States after five years 
as a newspaper correspondent 
in France, takes a long view 
of these signs of the times 


But is the Vatican as free from 
political aspirations as Governor 
Smith’s letter suggests? Two of 
its recent acts, both relating to 
France, are significant. Both of 
them lead to the conclusion that 
papal diplomacy has taken a 
direct about. face in its outlook 
toward Europe. Each is worth 
examining for itself and for what 
it may imply. 

Six months ago, L’ Action Fran- 
¢aise, fiery royalist daily, was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly banned 
by Vatican edict. This paper, 
since its founding in 1907 by 
Charles Maurras and Léon Dau- 





det and Charles Maurras. But 
Daudet and Maurras, it appears, 
are standing pat on the ground 
that the pontifical authority is 
limited to religious matters, and 
that any political questions are 
to be classed with their liberty 
and rights as citizens. And al- 
though the mise bors actually 
took place upon what was a 
minor article in the paper, papal 
disapproval was grounded upon 
a much broader view of the 
situation, not only as it con- 
cerned France, but all Europe. 
To put it frankly, the Vatican 
has gone international — L’ Ac- 
tion Frangaise remains stridently 
nationalist and so clashes with 








det, son of the famous French 

novelist, Alphonse Daudet, has been the leading 
Roman Catholic daily of France. But its keynote has 
been a militant nationalism and an uncompromising 
advocacy of restoring royalty to France. In a sense, 
the two foundation stones of this paper are laid side 
by side: the old monarchy was officially Roman 
Catholic, and the republic continued the church 
alliance until 1905 when the separation laws were 
passed, largely through the influence of the Socialist 
Left. The Right still remains stanchly Roman Cath- 
olic; therefore, it was but natural that a restoration 
of the monarchy in France should rest upon pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic faith. At least, so 
reasoned Messrs. Daudet and Maurras, and their de- 
ductions seem to have been correct. Fully ninety per 
cent of their paper’s audience is Roman Catholic and 
royalist. For twenty years the two faiths held 
together; but now readers of L’ Action Frangaise 
who formerly saw a sort of holy alliance between 
their church and their paper, are torn between 


this new point of view which 
Pope Pius XI has assumed. Therefore, the break had 
to come. That it was based upon this consideration, 
there seems no doubt. Last March, a solemn and 
collective declaration was issued by the 107 cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France, setting forth the reasons for the 
mise @ l’indexe. Among other ‘statements ° were 
the following: “the school was condemned _be- 
cause” its writings were “in contradiction with the 
[Roman] Catholic faith” because “the young 
are taught . . . a political object must be sought 
by any means...... What renders the Action 
Frangaise particularly dangerous are its political and 
social activities.” 


F course, this action of the Vatican is directed 

not only against a newspaper as such. For under 

the able direction of Daudet and Maurras, L’ Action 
Frangaise became a cult even before it became a 
journal. Long ago, the vitriolic press campaigns and 
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violent methods of the paper earned for its editors 
the name of French Fascists. For years, even before 
the World War, Daudet and Maurras were ring- 
leaders of a movement that has repeatedly stated as 
its main intention the overthrow of the French 
Republic and the restoration of the monarchy. To 
attain these ends, the editors grouped around them- 
selves all the old royalist families of France and 
formed what amounted to a fighting organization 
consisting of leagues and smaller groups of men, 
women, and especially young royalist officers — of 
whom there are many — in the French army. Other 
papers and periodicals were acquired. And then the 
whole battery was turned against Germany as the 
hereditary enemy of France. Daily, weekly, monthly, 
a chorus of hate and suspicion against that country 
was unceasingly voiced. Their then open alliance 
with the Roman Catholic Church of France served 
to give them a command of the situation which rose 
almost to occult absolutism at the time the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed when, as has been admitted 
by many, Clemenceau proved easy handling for 
them. 


be is to be supposed that until very recently the 
Vatican applauded the efforts of this violently 
Nationalist group. Now, however, outside its action 
in splitting with L’ Action Frangaise, the Vatican has 
shown its hand even more openly. On the first day 
of January, Mgr. Maglione, new papal nuncio to 
France, delivered his credentials at the Elysée 
Palace. There, in a speech which was little short of 
startling and which, strangely enough, has received 
little notice in the Unieed States, the nuncio out- 
lined the Vatican’s approval of the Locarno policy. 
No greater slap at the anti-German attitude of the 
Nationalist group could be imagined. On the other 
hand, the move was a distinct pat on the back for 
Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister of France, who, 
it is said, was excommunicated for his part in fram- 
ing the separatist laws of 1905. Many political 
observers in the French press profess to see in this 
speech all sorts of signs of the times. Le Courrier de 
la IV République, for example, sees in it and in the 
indexing of L’ Action Frangaise, a desire on the part 
of the Pope to reach an agreement with certain 
elements of the Left in view of the coming elections, 
the price for which was the heads of Daudet and 
Maurras. 

But it is shortsighted to let the view rest there. 
Papal indorsement of Locarno has wider implica- 
tions. Some observers see in it a distinctly concili- 
ating attitude toward Germany, looking to the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic Mitteleuropa. The 
Courrier is one of the papers which takes this view of 
the situation. The Germans, this journal contends, 
have always been influential with the Holy See, a 


fact which is undeniably true. And perhaps nat-. 


urally. No doubt the reason lies in the fact that 


Germany has always been the great heretic — 
Luther rose there to. protest the dogmas of Rome — 
and is therefore the one special European state which 
must be brought back to the fold. The Vatican saw 
the German Nationalists, who are Lutherans, as the 
greatest obstacles to its present objective. In order 
to break down their resistance, it would seem plau- 
sible that Mgr. Pacelli, the Berlin nuncio, may have 
offered concessions to which the Nationalists added 
a demand for the heads of Daudet and Maurras. In 
return for this the Vatican may have supposed that 
it would receive from Germany what it has long 
been seeking — surrender of public-school control 
and the establishment of religious instruction in the 
lower grades, a necessary step in the conversion of 
Germany. 

This may or may not be conjecture. But it is 
founded upon an ill-timed speech of so important a 
figure as Gustav Stresemann, German Foreign 
Minister. For at a meeting of the Peoples’ party on 
April 4, 1927, Dr. Stresemann solemnly stated that 
such a concordat with Rome as was visualized in 
giving any sort of license to religious instruction in 
the schools was incompatible with the sovereignty 
of the state, and added further, that there was a 
strong movement in northern Germany against it. 
A cog must have slipped somewhere, because to all 
appearances, Dr. Stresemann was severely taken to 
task for his statement. A few days later, the Foreign 
Minister publicly repudiated the whole speech, not 
soon enough, however, to forestall the conclusion 
that something of the sort which Dr. Stresemann 
condemned had been broached by the Vatican and 
considered by the Cabinet. 

And there is more leading to the same conclu- 
sion that the Vatican is directing manful efforts 
toward obtaining greater influence in Berlin. After 
Mgr. Maglione’s speech in Paris came a series of 
interventions by Mgr. Pacelli. Great activities were 
noticed, and pressure brought upon the .Roman 
Catholic Center party in the Reichstag, an ex- 
tremely important unit, well organized, wealthy, 
and capable of swaying the vote in times of close 
decision. The Vatican’s approval of Locarno and its 
first venture in internationalism were stressed. 
Why? Because Rome had clearly discerned how 
briskly the winds of internationalism were blowing 
over Europe and if plans were to succeed, papal 


- diplomacy must follow along those lines. 


A the present time, the Vatican is said to have 
adopted a distinct line of action in France. Since 
1893, the Catholics have been split into three catego- 
ries: a social and so-called democratic Left, formerly 
condemned by Pius X but now restored to favor; the 
Center, or liberal Roman Catholics who have ac- 
cepted the dourgeois republic and its lay schools; and 
finally the Right, royalist, militaristic, and favoring 
dictatorships, composed (Continued on page 620) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Presidents and Prohibition 


HE last faint ray 
of hope flickered 
out in the breast 


of the little Senatorial 
group that relishes not 
another four years of 
the good Calvin when 
Charles Evans Hughes 


Our correspondent this week deals with Mr. Hughes’ 
declaration that he will neither seek nor accept the 
Presidential nomination, and with the shelving of 
General Andrews and Roy Haynes as prohibition chiefs. 
Of the former he writes that ‘‘ whether one likes it or not, 
certainly every sign points toward Coolidge by default.” 
And of the latter: ‘‘ Under the new prohibition adminis- 
tration conditions cannot be much better; but at least * 

they cannot be worse”’ 


race in which Senators 
unfriendly to the Admin- 
istration had entered him. 

I repeat that whether 
one likes it or not, cer- 
tainly every sign points 
toward Coolidge by de- 
fault. The Republican 








plucked himself out of the 
Presidential business. The 
Hughes talk began soon after Congress adjourned. 
I remember Senator George Higgins Moses, he who 
has unceasingly and freely predicted that Mr. 
Coolidge would not run again, bringing up the name 
of Hughes wistfully and tenderly. At that date there 
was no talk that the great financial interests would 
support Hughes should Calvin retire. When Senator 
Moses mentioned Hughes he unquestionably did it 
in downright earnest. 

As I see it Calvin can now have the nomination 
by default. Hughes has always been my retort to 
those who have asked, “If not Coolidge, who would 
you have?” Now even he is gone. 

My agents report that it was Borah who spread 
the report about Hughes on the front pages. It was 
done in no very graceful way. Yet, despite the ap- 
pearance of large financial backing, Hughes could 
not hold a candle to the President in this respect. It 
is not inconceivable that Mr. Borah had a definite 
purpose in putting the story out in the way he did, 
especially in laying the whole stress on the financial 
side. I am quite sure that he has the Presidential 
urge strongly. Hughes would make a formidable 
rival. Remember that Borah has declared for Cool- 
idge and prohibition. He has been surprisingly good 
lately without surrendering anything. Next winter 
he may play his cards so that he, and not Lowden, 
Longworth, Dawes, or any other will be the legatee 
of Mr. Coolidge. It is possible but not probable. 
At the same time, I cannot forget Borah in this 
connection. 

Hughes’ declaration that he is too old to run for 
the Presidency proves a greater obstacle in his 
path — if he is not absolutely serious in his pro- 
fessions — than even the moneybags that Borah 
hung so graciously around his neck. The public is 
likely to accept Mr. Hughes’ estimate of his age at 
his own valuation. Of course Hughes is not too old. 
But if at sixty-five he says he is, then what has 
Lowden to say at sixty-eight? Lowden, besides, is 
reported as not in the same health class as Hughes. 
All in all, Hughes knocked half a dozen candidates 
flat when he scratched himself at the start of the 


party is destitute of any 
rival. Opposed to him 
may be Al Smith, but even he does not offer a very 
brilliant chance of a change in the White House. 

During the week in which this is written there has 
been much weeping and gnashing of teeth over the 
removal of Lincoln C. Andrews and Roy A. Haynes 
from their posts in charge of prohibition. In many 
ways it seems an even break, for if Andrews got 
Haynes it must also be admitted that Haynes got 
Andrews. It also goes to show how inconclusive 
all administration of prohibition work is. It was a 
particularly brave piece of work on the part of Mr. 
Mellon to make the change while the executive com- 
mittee of the Anti-Saloon League was in session at a 
downtown hotel. These gentlemen had been issuing 
ukases right and left during their holy sessions, and 
Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler was busy dashing to the 
White House delivering resolutions as fast as they 
could be conceived, and mimeographed, in the hotel 
rooms. But.all to no purpose, 

General Andrews’ friends made what they could 
out of his resignation, but even the hallelujahs over 
the accomplishments of his two years in office did 
not swamp the fact that a bottle of local hooch costs 
now just what it did when he first came in. 


c is too much to expect that anybody in charge 
of prohibition will ever get a fair deal from the 
Anti-Saloon League. Andrews went into the discard 
when he confessed to Jim Reed’s committee that the 
prohibition problem would be immensely simplified 
if light wines and beers were allowed. From that day 
on the growlings and grumblings against the. retired 
Army man grew louder and louder until in these last 
few days Dr. Wheeler has almost hourly been issuing 
stipulations that the new appointee must be a man 
“in sympathy with the law.” 

I have no end of admiration for these brazen 
fellows of the League who go about their political 
business in open defiance of the ordinary decencies 
and restrictions customarily imposed. In the first 
place, the League is now bent on raising the largest 
budget that it has ever drawn up which, it claims, 
will be spent in compliance (Continued on page 620) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


Ts. years ago America gave 


France two poets, Stuart Merrill 

and Francis Viélé Griffin, the for- 
mer from Long Island, the latter from 
Virginia. Since then, although T. S. Eliot 
writes what he mistakes for French 
poetry, no American writer has become 
a naturalized Frenchman of letters. Now, 
however, the omission has been repaired 
in the very interesting person of another 
Virginian, Julien Green. Mr. Green has 
written two novels and is, I fancy, the 
first American novelist whose medium is 
French. 

His first novel, “Mont-Cinére,” was 
published a year ago, and was very favor- 
ably received by the French press. He 
has just followed it with his second, 
“Adrienne Mesurat,” which is being 
taken as confirming the high estimate 
which French critics have formed of his 
talent. I understand that the firm of 
Harper will issue an English translation 
of this work in the near future. Mr. Green 
apparently does not translate his own 
French, and it seems doubtful if he has 
ever written for publication in English. 
He was born in Paris of American parents 
in 1900, served in the French army during 
the latter part of the war, and has spent 
only three years of his life in this country, 
from 1919 to 1922, when he visited Vir- 
ginia and studied at the university. 


S if to render the enterprise of that 
first novel even more difficult than it 
inherently must have been, the author 
decided to write a story without any love 
interest whatsoever. “Mont-Cinére” is a 
study of three women and a study of 
avarice: a harsh, implacable work, with 
something of the sombre intensity of 
“Wuthering Heights.” Not in the least 
the kind of book one would expect, in 
English or in French, from a young writer 
of Mr. Green’s generation. He declares 
that he is not influenced by any of the 
living French authors whom he admires, 
and adds paradoxically that the English 
Bible is the book which has been the great- 
est influence in his life. 

The three women whom he has por- 
trayed are Americans: Mrs. Elliott, her 
daughter, Mrs. Fletcher, and her grand- 
child, Emily, who is fifteen years old. 
Ruined by the Civil War, Mrs. Elliott is 
compelled to live at Mont-Cinére, her 
daughter’s isolated country house, where 
Mrs. Fletcher is gradually surrendering 
to her obsession about poverty, at the 
promptings of her miserly mania. The 
grandmother and Emily, although they 
detest each other, are held together in 
their common resistance to Mrs. Fletcher, 





and the neurotic lonely child has only 
one thought: Some day I shall be mistress 
of Mont-Cinére. But when Mrs. Elliott 
dies, the girl has no ally against her 
mother. She marries a rustic, who once 
was her father’s gardener, solely to have 
somebody who can terrorize the miser. 
In the end the mother is driven out, 
but the daughter discovers that she has 
merely substituted one form of tyranny 
and persecution for another. Her husband 
is a husband in name only, and he brings 
his child by a former wife to live with 
them. Emily is incensed, and a new hate 
burns in her heart. But her husband’s 
rights are legal and incontestable. She is 
baffled in her search for an escape until, 
in desperation, she burns down the house. 
Such in bare outline is the theme with 
which Julien Green at once established 
his fame in France. A strange subject and 
setting for a novel written in French! 
“Adrienne Mesurat,” on the other 
hand, is French in subject and setting, 
and equally curious in its sombre ec- 
centricity of theme. The Mesurat family 
is related in kind, if not by blood or race, 
to the Fletchers. Mesurat is a widower 
with two daughters, and one fixed idea in 
life, to be left alone and in peace. His 
conception of peace reminds one of that 
dramatic phrase of Tacitus: udi solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant. The elder 
daughter, Germaine, is ill with tuber- 
culosis, but her father refuses to admit 
this or to hear of it. He does not want it to 
be, therefore it does not exist. Adrienne, 
in her loneliness, falls in love with the 
village doctor whom she has only seen 
driving past. In the hope of meeting him, 
she waits one night outside his house. 
Her sister discovers this and tells her 
father. The latter suspects the worst, 
cross-examines her, and becomes furious 
because she will not confess. He confines 
her to the house, and the days pass in 
interminable solitude and misery. Adri- 
enne remains silent. Germaine’s cough 
grows worse and worse, and she is goaded 
into revolt against the selfishness of her 


father. She decides to run away, aided 
by Adrienne, who sees in this plan the 
removal of one obstacle to her own 
happiness. 

When Mesurat finds out that Adrienne 
was an accomplice to her sister’s flight, 
he tries to bully her into revealing Ger- 
maine’s whereabouts. She will not tell. 
Night comes and the father threatens to go 
to the doctor and tell him what he thinks 
of his conduct with Adrienne. Distracted 
with shame and fear, the girl follows him 
out on to the dark stairway, throws her 
full weight against him, and the next 
morning he is found dead at the foot of 
the staircase. It looks like an accident, 
but Adrienne is not delivered of her 
burden. In her solitude terror haunts 
her; sleep is a nightmare. Her secret is too 
much for her; te has no confidant; her 
loneliness is worse than before. 

Finally, when she does confess her love 
to the doctor, he proves to her that she 
is making a mistake. Her last hope is 
gone. All that she can see now before her 
is the lengthening shadow of madness, 
approaching nearer and nearer. The clos- 
ing pages in which her mortal sufferings 
are described are very powerful. 


T will be seen that Mr. Green is not a 
“modern” novelist. He has a predilec- 
tion for subjects that are Balzacian rather 
than of the postwar generation. Indeed, 
some critics have reproached him with 
being quite old-fashioned in his liking for 
turns of phrase that are positively Early 
Victorian, comments through which the 
author platitudinously intervenes. In 
this connection Mr. Green has asserted 
that he is not interested in style. “All I 
aim at is correctness; the subject must 
stand by itself.” Perhaps this is just the 
modesty of a foreigner using a language 
which, however familiar he may be with 
it, is not, after all, traditionally his 
possession. 

Viélé Griffin wrote only in French, but 
Stuart Merrill published one book of 
prose poems in English — curiously 
enough, also with Harper; what, I 
wonder, will Julien Green do? I remember 
many years ago, when I used to write in 
French for certain reviews in Paris, 
George Moore discussed this question of 
literary bilingualism. In his view, one 
cannot write well in two languages. He 
had tried it, he said, and had given up 
French. A rash theory, for Peacock and 
Gibbon used both languages. But I can- 
not imagine, after the flattering enthu- 
siasm of his reception in France, that 
Julien Green will hesitate as to which 
language he will use. 
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Mrs. Wharton versus the Newer Novelists 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


TWILIGHT SLEEP. By Edith Wharton. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50. 


THERS have observed that Mrs. 
Wharton was one of the first 
American novelists to write about 

Americans unfavorably. She began to do 
so and to obtain a cultivated hearing 
when Sinclair Lewis was an infant, while 
Sherwood Anderson was a drummer in the 
Bible belt; Dreiser was writing, to be sure, 
but he still went unnoticed, even by the 
vice commission. But since those old days, 
American authors, goaded and encouraged 
by the pen of Mencken, have self-con- 
sciously held up the American soul to both 
analysis and ridicule. The average Ameri- 
can novel today of reasonable intellectual 
stature will contain ironic dissection of 
some phase or other of American bar- 
barism, just as the average novel of 
the early nineteen-hundreds contained 
both a “problem” and in the end a glori- 
fication of American womanhood. 

It is impossible to read Mrs. Wharton’s 
study of certain rich Americans who 
spend their lives applying the anesthetics 
provided by comfort to crude reality and 
not contrast this novel with other fictional 
diagnoses of the American scene. To begin 
with, one does not feel in Mrs. Wharton’s 
reporting of environment or even of 
speech that vivid sense of realistic 
recognition that comes, say, from the 
photographic pages of Sinclair Lewis. One 
has a certain sense that this or that scene, 
this or that dialogue are quite accurate in 
a general, a typical, but not in a particular 
sense. This is much more true in the 
earlier chapters while the characters are 
rounding out in the reader’s mind, than in 
the later ones where the sweep of the 
story compels them to act with acute 
sensitiveness to their own individuality. 
There is no point where an environment is 
false or a spoken sentence out of charac- 
ter, but there is lacking, one feeis, that 
emotional immediacy which produces 
such a strange sense of reality in a 
Dreiser or an Anderson. 


T the other pole, so to speak, of report- 
ing, the setting down of what occurs 

in the mind, the probing of inner whim 
and impulse that make up the mental life 
of man, there is again a loss of immediacy 
and recognition as compared with the 
newer novelists. It is sometimes a refresh- 
ing and agreeable loss. Much of what the 
modern “stream of consciousness” novel- 
ist includes in his story is repetition or 
waste. It neither advances the story nor 
adds to an understanding of character. 


None of the mental processes which Mrs. 
Wharton records are superfluous. Selected 
with economy like all other materials in 
her story, they win the reader’s admira- 
tion for their pertinence. Nevertheless, 


_anyone who, for example, is familiar with 


Virginia Woolf reads these pages with 
a certain lack of conviction. They are 
clearly translations, in terms of Mrs. 
Wharton’s mind and the necessities of the 
plot, of what occurs in the minds of her 
characters. This is, of course, the actual 
process for any writer of fiction. But it 
ought not to be apparent. They ought not 
to appear as translations. 

It has been said by some that Mrs. 
Wharton writes with less energy and 
vitality than certain other novelists 
whose pages are said to glow with a more 
immediate warmth and vitality. My own 
sense in the matter is of a high energy 
nicely controlled to produce a given 
result: the well-rounded novel with em- 
phasis on character and story. One has the 
sense in this novel, as in all of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s, of the beauty of the whole; of not 
too many characters, but plenty, and all 
carried without effort; of a nice balancing 
and contrasting of temperaments; of a 
masterful marshaling of fictional cohorts 
for the climax which is organic and 
immensely effective. Mrs. Wharton’s 
artistic energy has successfully expressed 
itself in the architecture of the novel. And 
it is when we begin to get the perspective 
of the building that we begin to believe in 
the details. But not till then. 


i WILIGHT SLEEP” is the story of 

The Manfords and the double set in 
which they move as a result of Mrs. Man- 
ford’s two marriages. Mrs. Manford is one 
of those American women of wealth and 
Puritan ancestry who drive themselves 
through a rigorous but essentially mean- 
ingless schedule of daily activity. She 
combines with a belief in industry the 
philosophy that “pain is a sin” and 
refuses consistently to admit its existence. 
There are, however, “frustrations”’ in her 
life; she has to admit them, and in order to 
put them out of mind employs a startling 
series of mental healers and quackish 
purveyors of serenity. On the first page of 
the novel, Mrs. Wharton records her 
engagement schedule for a day: “7.30, 
Mental uplift. 7.45, Breakfast. 8, Psycho- 
analysis. 8.15, See Cook. 8.30, Silent 
Meditation. 8.45, Facial massage. 9, Man 
with Persian miniatures. 9.15, Correspond- 
ence. 9.30, Manicure. 9.45, Eurythmic 
exercises. 10, Hair waved. 10.15, Sit for 
bust. 10.30, Receive Mothers’ Day 
deputation. 11, Dancing lesson. 11.30, 


” 


Birth Control committee at Mrs... . 
Is it necessary to describe her character 
further? 

This lady’s second husband, while 
yearning secretly for a simpler and more 
satisfying existence, yields to the demands 
of his wife’s energy and social ambition. 
His attitude toward her is an odd mixture 
of resentment and admiration. In a sense 
all the characters gyrate about Mrs. Man- 
ford, who wills sternly and continuously 
that life and all its events return to her 
gaze a roseate and slightly altruistic glow. 
She controls not only her present husband 
but her divorced one, whom she treats 
with benevolent pity, and visits in a 
sisterly way at intervals. But it is in the 
attempt to control her son’s wife that the 
story grows intensely emotional. 


“VITA,” who is Mrs. Wharton’s repre- 
sentative of the younger generation, 
as “Nona” is the uncomfortable personal 
link between the two generations, is crude, 
beautiful, animal, and sincere. She an- 
nounces that her husband no longer 
“amuses her” and that she “wants a new 
deal.” Mr. and Mrs. Manford succeed in 
postponing the dreaded divorce by induc- 
ing Lita to spend a week at the country 
home of the Manfords. Mr. Manford, 
feeling at first a purely paternal and pro- 
tective interest in his daughter-in-law, 
finds himself yielding in the end to a more 
intimate passion. Though many other 
volcanic scandals threaten eruption ’neath 
the smooth social surface of Mrs. Man- 
ford’s set, she resolutely keeps them out of 
sight and, by “mental uplift,” out of 
mind. Her former husband — never quite 
reconciled to the new order — appears 
unexpectedly and most untactfully at the 
Manford’s. Madame is alone. Mr. Man- 
ford is out “looking after Lita.” It is hard 
to know just what he suspects or what he 
intends, but at any rate-Mrs. Manford, by 
her characteristic resolution to avoid a 
scene and to “see only good in every- 
body,” gets rid of him by aid of the 
weather before any harm is done. 

Then comes the dramatic scene to which 
all of this leads. It is an act of shooting in 
which concealed and glozed-over jealousies 
and complexities have a momentary and 
dramatic exposure. But the exposure is 
only momentary. Nona lies ingeniously 
and bravely, the butler backs her up, Mrs. 
Manford readily believes, and the actors 
in the drama retire to their artificialities. 

It is a full and a rich canvas, though in 
the first half of the book Mrs. Wharton is 
less successful than when the outlines are 
filled, and both story and characters 
sharpen in subtlety and in conviction. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Nocturne Militaire. By Elliott White 
Springs. New York: George H. 
Doran Co, $2.50. 


ERHAPS it would not be quite just to 

say that this collection of short stories 
or interludes is trading on the reputation 
of “War Birds,” but undoubtedly it is 
“more of the same.” That it is a good same 
helps measurably. The author of the 
present book is the Springs so often men- 
tioned in the diary earlier published. And 
the characters, the incidents, and, above 
all, the devil-may-care and calloused man- 
ner are identical at most points. Only here 
the author makes no great claim for the 
authenticity of his material in detail. That 
the background is genuine there can be no 
doubt; nor that the author has an amazing 
gift for the telling of a gusty story gustily. 
Despite its emphasis upon happily out- 
moded themes, it is excellent entertain- 
ment, and, in its own way, a most forceful 
indictment against all wars in general and 
that of 1914-1918 in particular. 


* * * * * 


The Early Worm. By Robert Benchley. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


HREE collections of Mr. Benchley’s 

particular type of humor have al- 
ready appeared to delight what we have 
always supposed must be “a constantly 
widening audience.” Now “his public” 
has another book to chuckle over — if its 
various members can restrain themselves 
to so modest a manifestation of their 
delight. The present book reprints many 
of Mr..Benchley’s contributions to the 
magazines during the past year and half, 
and is particularly notable for perpetuat- 
ing the log of the Life polar expedition 
which came to such an untimely end at 
Mount Kisco, we believe, because young 
Bobby, Jr., insisted upon writing his own 
stuff. The “Fascinating Crimes”’ series is 
also included; the remainder is made up of 
random comments in the best Benchley 
manner upon everything from a “frank 
talk to young men” to the new vehicular 
tunnel. But it really doesn’t matter much 
what Mr. Benchley is writing about, 
anyhow; it will be enough for “his 
public” to know that he is. 


** kK *K * 
The Glorious Adventure. By Richard 
Halliburton. Indianapolis: The 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. $5.00. 


HE same irrepressible young man 
who played fox and geese with the 
British garrison on Gibraltar and blind- 
man’s buff with the hoary summit of 
Fujiyama along the “Royal Road to 


Romance” has broken out afresh in a 
new access of the wanderlust rash. The 
glorious adventure of which he writes in 
the present instance is the faithful pursuit 
of the roads taken by the “wily Odysseus” 
on his ten-year journey back from the 
windy walls of Troy to his own Ithaca. In 
something less than a year Mr. Hallibur- 
ton journeyed from New York to the peak 
of Olympus, to the top of Parnassus, 
through the Vale of Tempe, to the 
Acropolis — this at midnight by the full 
moon — covered the course of Pheidip- 
pedes between Marathon and Athens, 
swam the Hellespont, ran thrice around 
the ruins of the “topless towers,” prowled 
about Carthage, braved the terrors of 
Scylla and Charybdis, howled defiance 
into the cave of Polyphemus, the One- 
Eyed, scrambled to the top of tna and 
Vesuvius, paid his respects to the memory 
of the wanderer on his native island, and 
indulged in other delectable foolery 
whose items are “too numerous to men- 
tion.” This volume is just as fascinating 
as its predecessor; need anything further 


be said? 
* kk OK * 


The Harvest of the Years. By Luther Bur- 
bank with Wilbur Hall. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


“ WOULD swap a whole cartload of 

precedents any time for one brand- 
new idea.” This perhaps summed up the 
essence of Luther Burbank’s philosophy. 
Always he was the experimenter, revering 
the past when he found it good, seeing in 
the future much that could be made good. 
Yet in spite of that, he was an amazingly 
simple man, clinging almost childishly to 
the fundamental beliefs with which his 
New England forbears had endowed him 
and trusting all men as his friends. This 
autobiographical record, gathered be- 
tween covers after his death, reveals him 
not only as a _ horticulturist almost 
without a peer, but as a thinker of pro- 
found sincerity and fine understanding. 
His friends were many, and he was proud 
of them; his honors, bestowed by an 
admiring world, were also many, and he 
was equally proud of them — in that dis- 
armingly frank way in which a child 
would feel its pride. That his gifts to his 
fellow men were many goes’ without 
saying, and their value is incalculable. In 
these gifts he took his greatest delight. 
For his was not the cold curiosity of the 
scientist, but the passionately earnest 
enthusiasm of the inspired crusader. Mr. 
Hall has done his work of codrdination 
splendidly and uncbtrusively, leaving the 
man himself unharried, to reveal himself 
in his own charming and gentle way. 


Lyrics from the Old Song Books. Collected 
and Edited by Edmonstoune Dun- 
can. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $4.00. : 
RANKLY intended as a supplement 
to the “Oxford Book of English 

Verse,” this neatly fabricated volume is 

something more than just that. For it 

contains, in addition to “more of the 
same,” an unusually discerning collection 
of verses the significance of which is 
suggested more truly by the word “lyric” 
than by the slightly more sombre appella- 
tion of poem. Where Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch chose, in the main, the finest and 

most representative works of the most 

important poets and periods for his 
standard compilation, Mr. Duncan has 
garnered the less familiar works of the 
greatest, and the greatest works of the 
less familiar — realizing, doubtless, that 
the poet, as well as any other artist, 
reveals himself not alone by his “set 
pieces,” but also by less pretentious fire- 
works. These lyrics must by all means 
take place beside the Oxford volume in 
that small but bulging bookcase that 
stands by the head of the bed. And if one 
ever gets shipwrecked on that desert 
island and can take but a dozen books 
with him... 

** *& * * 


Minor Prophecies. By Lee Simonson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.50. 

HERE are perhaps three compara- 
tively young men who have been 

doing strange and convincing things in 
the last five years to the art of stage 
design as practiced in that theatre of the 
theatre — New York. Robert Edmond 
Jones is possibly the least tempestuous of 
these; Norman Bel-Geddes is undoubtedly 
the most ebullient — almost one would 
say fevered; Lee Simonson comes some- 
where in between. All of them have, from 
time to time, unburdened themselves on 
the subject that touched them most 
closely; now Mr. Simonson brings forth a 
volume of essays which deals with intellec- 
tual and artistic currents and motives 
generally. Although it is less categorically 
inclined, it may fairly be compared with 
Gilbert Seldes’ book of a few seasons ago, 
“The Seven Lively Arts.” But where the 
latter author had at the time a name to be 
reckoned with as a critic, Mr. Simonson 
has made few pretentions at literary 
authorship. Therefore, the charm and 
thoughtfulness of his “ Minor Prophecies,” 
is the more pleasant. He is still a better 
designer than he is a writer, but that 
might be turned to his credit any way you 
care to look at it. 
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What the World Is Doing 


American envoy extraordinary to 

Europe, continues to receive the 
enthusiastic plaudits of citizens on the 
other side of the Atlantic and front pages 
of the papers back home. 
We have seen no estimate of 
the number of words cabled 
to this country upon the progress of the 
twenty-five-year-old aviator who, by his 


C; APT. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


“First 
Citizen”’ 


amazing daring and skill flew from New: 


York to Paris and became, overnight, 
America’s first unofficial citizen, but it is a 
safe venture that the total has surpassed 
any single event in history. The nation has 
avidly demanded detailed accounts of 
this modest young man’s triumphal re- 
ception in three capitals. 

And now it appears that LinDBERGH is 
to cut short his stay in Europe and heed 
the call of his countrymen to come home. 
The cruiser Memphis, now lying at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, has been 
placed at his disposal, and 
it is expected that she may 
weigh anchor on June 4, bringing the 
young hero directly to Washington, where 
American officialdom will give him his 
nation’s welcome, and President CaLv1In 
Coo.ipcE will pin the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross upon his chest, to take its place 
with the other honors he has received from 
foreign Governments. Mr. Coo.ipceE has 
appointed a Cabinet committee consisting 
of Secretary of War Dwicut F. Davis, 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. WiLBur, 
Secretary of Commerce HERBERT Hoover, 
and Postmaster-General Harry S. New 
to arrange a reception for the aviator, the 
main outlines of which they expect to 
leave for Captain LinDBERGH to set in 
cable and radio messages. 

Captain LinpBerGH left Paris on May 
28, a week from the night he descended 
out of the sky, into the hearts of the world. 
Belgium was his destination, and at 3.15 
his silver monoplane, the 
Spirit of St. Louis, dropped 
down upon the landing field at Evére, a 
short distance outside Brussels. Strict 
orders had been given that his reception 
was to be an orderly one, and 5,000 sol- 
diers had been added to the large detail of 
police guarding the field to keep the crowd 
in order. With these precautions, a repeti- 
tion of what had happened a week before 
at Le Bourget was avoided. LinpBERGH 
landed to be greeted by Prime Minister 
Jasper and by the Duke of Brabant in the 
name of the King. After a short reception 
at the field, he was taken to the American 
Embassy to change his clothes and pre- 
pare for a reception at the royal palace. 


American 
Welcome 


In Belgium 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


King ALBERT, Queen ExizaBetu, Prin- 
cess Marie José and Prince CHar.es 
were waiting to receive him when JAMES 
Ciement Dunn, American Chargé d’Af- 
faires, brought the young 
man into their presence at 
5.30. After a short informal 
chat, King ALBert ceremoniously be- 
stowed upon him the decoration of 
Chevalier of the Royal Order of Leopold. 


His First 
King 





The Week 


GAmerica’s first unofficial citizen 
abroad. A visit to Belgium and a 
meeting with his first king. Croy- 
den: “This is worse than Le 
Bourget!” President Coolidge 
offers a cruiser. And orders an 
official reception for Captain 
Lindbergh in Washington. {The 
Presidential vacation. Custer 
State Park in the Black Hills. JAn 
American Locarno is proposed. 
And will be considered by Mr. 
Coolidge. {The House of Com- 
mons approves. And the break 
with Russia becomes a fact. 
Flood relief: Mr. Hoover thinks 
the Red Cross will need another 
$2,000,000. JChina: “On to Pe- 
king!” Protection for foreigners 
in the capital. QAn anti-third 
term organization. 











Next day, Captain LinpBERGH took off 
for London and a welcome from some 
150,000 traditionally phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxons which he breathlessly character- 

ized when he had escaped 

At Croyden i+. enthusiastic eutillaacen 
being “worse than Le Bourget.” As was 
the case at the French flying field, recep- 
tion committee and reception plans went 
by the boards as the mass of cheering 
humanity swept forward to greet the 
young hero. From noon until a few min- 
utes past six when the Spirit of St. Louis 
appeared, the crowds began to pour over 
Croyden Aérodrome Field. Atanson B. 
Hovucuton, American Ambassador, was 
there, as was Sir SamueL Hoare, Air 
Secretary, together with other prominent 
Englishmen and Americans, but it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that 
police were able to force their way through 
the crowd and bring LinpBerGH to the 
temporary island of safety afforded by the 
air buildings. Once. inside, the crowd 
called for him continuously until the 
young man appeared, climbed the control 


tower, and addressed them for a few mo- 
ments. Ambassador Houcuton’s car was 
finally forced through the mass of strug- 
gling humanity, Linppercu and Mr. 
Hovcuton dashed for it. 

After a quiet Monday, Captain Linp- 
BERGH wa§ received by official England on 
Tuesday. Prime Minister Srantey Ba.p- 
WIN met him at historic 10 Downing 
Street; King Georce and 
Queen Mary were awaiting 

ee ae Buckingham Palace 
half an hour later, and after his visit with 
the King and Queen, he was taken to York 
House to meet the Prince or WALES. 
King Georce decorated the young Amer- 
ican with the high honor of the Air Force 
Cross, and after this ceremony, the re- 
mainder of the visit was spent in informal 
conversations with the young man about 
his flight. After meeting two kings and two 
queens, LinpDBERGH is firmly convinced 
that royalty is no different from less 
exalted personages. ALBERT, he says, “is 
more democratic than a lot of people I 
know,” and he liked King Georce who 
treated him in “straightforward, demo- 
cratic style.” 

President Coo.ipce has selected Custer 
State Park in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota as the summer White House of 
1927. There, surrounded by almost 
virgin forest, he will occupy 
the State game lodge, com- 
fortably removed from civil- 
ization, while the executive offices and the 
newspaper correspondents who cover the 
President set up quatters in Rapid City, 
thirty-two miles distant. Mr. CooLipGE 
and his party plan to leave Washington 
on June 13, after greeting Captain Linp- 
BERGH. A stop will be made at Hammond, 
Indiana, on June 14, where the President 
will speak at the dedication of Wicker 
Memorial Park. His speech is scheduled 
for 2.30 in the afternoon, and immedi- 
ately afterwards his train will move on 
westward for the thirty-hour trip to 
South Dakota. 

Custer State Park is made up of thirty- 
six miles of mountain and forest land, 
practically untouched by civilization. 
Cold, swift-running streams harbor plenti- 
ful trout, and there is excel- 
lent hunting as well, for elk, 
bear, antelope, and buffalo 
roam the forests. President Coo.ipcE has 
not intimated whether he will try his luck 
with a gun during the summer months, 
though it is to be supposed that he will 


Official 


Vacation 


Custer 
State Park 


‘carry further his angling skill with a rod 


which was well developed during the past 
summer at Paul Smith’s. 
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The game lodge where Mr. and Mrs. 
Coouipce will be quartered is a two- 
story building of some thirty rooms. A 
large living room and dining room occupy 

the first floor, and on the 

Quarters cecond are sleeping cham- 
bers. A number of other cabins, ordinarily 
used by prominent South Dakotans, are 
a few hundred yards distant from the 
main building, available for the White 
House retinue. The camp is a dozen miles 
from a railroad, the little hamlet of Her- 
mosa is eight miles away, while Custer, 
which boasts a population of 1,400, is 
fourteen miles distant. Rapid City, where 
the executive offices will be located, is 
thirty-two miles from the game lodge, but 
excellent roads link the two. Preparations 
are being made to take care of the large 
additional business which will be brought 
to the town because of the President’s 
visit. Particularly are facilities being in- 
stalled to take care of the telegraphic 
matter which will keep the nation informed 
of its most important official citizen. 

On Memorial Day, President NicHoLas 
Murray Butter and Prof. James T. 
SHOTWELL of Columbia University in New 
York City presented to the public the 
draft of a model treaty be- 
tween the United States and 
other great powers which 
would outlaw war and substitute arbitra- 
tion and conciliation for this drastic 
method of settling disputes. The proposed 
treaty was characterized by Professor 
SHOTWELL as an American Locarno. It 
would not have been formulated, he said, 
but for a conversation with ARISTIDE 
Briand, Foreign Minister “of France, 
which took place on March 22, 1927. It 
will be remembered by readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, that M. Briand took oc- 
casion on the tenth anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, April 6, 1927, 
to suggest that France would willingly 
subscribe to a statement with the United 
States, placing the two countries on re- 
cord as mutually agreed upon a policy of 
peace. Professor SHOTWELL explained that 
in speaking with M. Brianp he had gath- 
ered the impression that the French 
statesman was already considering ways 
and means of carrying out some such 
proposition and when, therefore, he pro- 
posed it publicly a few days later, Profes- 
sor SHOTWELL felt called upon to make 
some attempt to meet the proposal. 

Briefly, the proposed treaty is based 
upon the treaties negotiated by WILLIAM 
Jennincs Bryan at the time he was 
Secretary of State in President Witson’s 
Cabinet, upon the Locarno 
pacts, and upon the arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States and 
France which expires February 27, 1928. 
Article I, Part I, provides that “The 
United States of America and [the other 
party] mutually undertake that they will 
in no case attack or invade each other or 


American 
Locarno 


Its Provisions 


resort to war against each other.” The 
right of defense is retained, of course, and 
the Monroe Doctrine is held inviolate, but 
outside those two provisions, war is to be 
“outlawed.” In case of a legal dispute or 
one relating to treaty interpretation be- 
tween the two contracting parties — un- 
less the dispute concerns “a matter which 
under international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of one of the 
High Contracting Parties —it shall be 
referred for opinion to either the Per- 
manent Court of International Relations 
or tothe Permanent Court of Arbitration.” 
Before its submission, however, the two 
parties shall define the exact question to 
be decided and the scope granted to the 
decision of the Court. In the case of other 
disputes, when ordinary channels of diplo- 
macy have failed to afford a settlement, an 
International Conciliation Commission 
composed of five members shall be set up. 
On May 26, the House of Commons 
voted to support the British Govern- 
ment’s rupture with Soviet Russia, 
brought about by the latter’s alleged use 
of the Trade Delegations 
headquarters in London as 
the center of an interna- 
tional espionage system. The protest of 
the Labor party was overruled by a vote 
of 367 to 118. Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
British Foreign Minister, led the debate 
for the Government, while J. R. CLynes 
was spokesman for Labor. Mr. Ciynes’ 
speech is reported by a New York Times’ 
correspondent as having been rather in- 
effective, whereas Ltoyp GeorGeE injected 
the only really compelling query into the 
discussion by asking “After the break — 
what?” Ciynes’ explanation of the Labor 
case was based largely upon the contention 
that the break with Russia will throw 
some 5,000 men out of work in England. 
Labor admitted, he said in effect, that the 
Soviet Government had broken the letter 
of the Trade Agreement of 1921, but he 
thought that the Russians ought to be 
given a fair chance to mend their ways. 
Moscow has asked for an extension of 
time for its officials in London in order 
that Arcos, Ltd., may liquidate its affairs 
before its representatives leave England. 
Additional contributions for flood re- 
lief totaling $2,000,000 were requested 
by Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, speaking by radio from New 
Orleans on May 28. Al- 
seein though Satahaents has al- 
ready been subscribed, he believes that at 
least $2,000,000 more will be needed be- 
fore the Red Cross has completed its work 
of caring for the destitute. The flood has 
left 700,000 victims in its wake, said Mr. 
Hoover, and of this number, 600,000 
were left destitute of homes, food, and 
money. After praising all of the various 
organizations which had codperated with 
the relief agency in meeting the greatest 
peace-time calamity this country has ever 


Russian 
Break 


suffered, Mr. Hoover told something of 
the problem which the future holds of 
returning families to homes where no 
homes exist, and of assisting them to re- 
plant their fields and take up a life which 
was suddenly washed from under their 
feet. Mr. Hoover stressed the excellent 
work of the organization in conserving 
life in the flood-torn area. Before relief 
was organized and the magnitude of the 
problem realized, many lives were lost, he 
stated. But once the various relief organi- 
zations were in the field, there were 
not more than half a dozen additional 
casualties. 

Out of the mass of conflicting reports 
from China the facts begin to emerge that 
the armies of Cu1anc Kal-sHeK, Na- 
tionalist leader, are really sweeping north- 

.__ ward and that an attack on 
On to Peking Tientsin and Peking are 
imminent. The whole of Honan province 
south of the Yellow River is said to have 
fallen into their hands, and recently it is 
reported that the veteran military leader, 
Wu Pet-ru has joined forces with them. 
Whether Wu himself, or just a part of his 
army has joined the apparently victorious 
Southern army is not certain. The serious- 
ness of the situation is indicated by the 
fact that orders have been issued to Brig. 
Gen. SMEDLEY D. Butter, in command 
of Marines in China, to proceed to Tient- 
sin with 3,500 men. In addition, the 
United States transport Chaumont is on 
her way to the Philippines to pick up 
1,500 more Marines to augment the force 
designed to protect Americans in Tient- 
sin and Peking in case of attack. 

In Washington, President Coo.ipcE is 
watching the situation with greatest 
interest, and should an attack upon Pe- 
king really become imminent, he will 

direct that the Legation, 

a Protect topether with fenethat citi- 

oreigners . 

zens, be removed either to 
Tientsin or to Shanghai. The Administra- 
tion seems to believe that there is little to 
choose between the Hankow Government 
and the Government of Cu1anc Kal-sHEK 
which is supposedly more moderate than 
the other. And indeed, it appears now that 
the armies of the two Governments, at 
least, are codperating, if not in fact, cer- 
tainly in the purpose of driving the 
Northerners back along two fronts. 

Among the early moves against Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce’s possible aspirations for 
an additional term in 1928, add the for- 
mation of the Anti-Third Term League 
Ane Dediihee in New York City. This 

organization, interestingly 
enough, is largely composed of former 
RoosEvELT adherents who assisted the 
Ig12 campaign of the Bull Moose can- 
didate. Its present basis of opposition to 
President Coo.ipcE is that his renomina- 
tion “will make the third term the pre- 
dominant issue, and lead inevitably to 
defeat for the Republican party.” 
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The Editor Steps Down 


us when every self-respecting editor 

would like to arrive late at the office, 
answer as few letters as possible, reject all 
manuscripts on principle, pick up his golf 
clubs, and go into conference. With the 
coming of June, Nicaragua, China, and 
other revolution-torn lands or their proto- 
types become somewhat obscured in his 
mind; the League of Nations adjourns to 
Scotland for grouse or to the North Capes 
for the midnight sun; Congressmen have 
long since ceased their fishing and have 
retired to the Old Homestead to mend 
their nets; the winter’s crop of heroes and 
issues has been nicely taken care of, and 
the summer’s batch has not yet come 
along. So the harried editor pulls his 
thumbs out from beneath his braces, buys 
a quantity of light summer fiction at 
fancy prices, shakes the creative dust 
from his feet, and goes out to play with his 
enemy, the reader. Ali these things come 
as the logical concomitants of summer, 
when people are not supposed to do or 
think anything whatever of importance. 

The Editors of THE INDEPENDENT are 
bland enough to believe that their readers 
are just as eager to be interested in sum- 
mer as at any other time, and in accord- 
ance with this conviction have planned a 
number of particularly arresting and en- 
tertaining features for the next dozen 
issues which we hope will bear brisk winds 
to the doldrums. 

As a concession to the slightly tropical 
mood which will doubtless seize upon 
most of our subscribers in spite of them- 
selves, we have scheduled for publication, 
probably on alternate weeks during July 
and August, a series of four fascinating 
articles on what are commonly known as 
the South Sea Islands. Harry L. Foster, 
who wrote them, in addition a special 
correspondent of varied experience, a 
playwright, and author, among other 
things, of “Gringo in Mafiana-Land” 
journeyed last winter to the islands of 
Samoa, Fiji, and the lesser Polynesians 
“down under” with a view to reporting 
for us whatever conditions he might find 
there of possible interest to our readers. 
He came back with these four articles and 
a vast number of diverting side lights on 
that particular part of the world. 

It may be in order for us to quote a 
paragraph from the letter which accom- 
panied the articles to the office after he 
had returned: 


4 ics season of the year is hard upon 


My theme is the missionary in the South 
Seas. An unromantic sounding subject, but 
that’s the ‘“‘story’’ — to use the word in 
the newspaper sense — and about the only 
story in Polynesia today. The missionary 


is everywhere and runs everything. Life is 
just one prayer-meeting after another. 
All the cannibals I met wanted me to come 
to the Methodist Church. There’s even a 
prohibition movement .. . 


The way Mr. Foster has assailed this 
subject, seemingly so lacking in the essen- 
tials of good narrative material, will de- 
light everyone who reads. The first article 
bears the rather exclamatory title: 
“Those Wicked South Sea Isles!’’ and 
contains as one of several paragraphs 
illuminating Fiji, the following: 


The Fijians of today, although many of 
the older men undoubtedly had eaten 
human flesh in their time, proved so gentle 
that one could go anywhere in the interior 
without arms. I lived myself for many 
weeks among the mountain tribes, the last 
to adopt a civilized diet, and have never 
known kindlier or friendlier hosts. Those 
who could speak a few words of English 
asked me what church J belonged to; while 
at a banquet in Bau, formerly the strong- 
hold of the last cannibal king, I was invited 
to say grace. 


The second article in the series speaks 
with some spirit “About Those Tropic 
Sirens.” The third discusses prohibition 
in the South Seas, in the course of which 
the author writes, “I unhesitatingly pre- 
dict that, except possibly in the French 
possessions, he [the missionary] is destined 
sooner or later to dry up every atoll of 
the South Pacific.” And the last piece 
goes under the working label at the mo- 
ment of “The Cannibals of Today,” a 
title of vastly greater possibilities than the 
mere words that compass it. 

We very earnestly commend to our 
readers these papers, so slyly amusing, so 
casually brilliant, and yet so essentially 
serious in their import. 


N addition to Mr. Foster’s contribu- 
tions we have now nearly ready for 
publication a group of articles by T. H. 
Thomas, during the War a major in the 
Intelligence Service of the Army and a 
close student of the internal workings of 
men and governments, on some of the 
most critical battles of the World War. In 
the decade that has elapsed since the 
Armistice, many new facts have been 
disclosed and many official pigeonholes 
have been explored by way of revealing 
the motives underlying crucial moves in 
the titanic struggle. In several cases, the 
disclosure of military orders and the 
narratives of high military officers con- 
cerned have served to change the face of a 
situation which seemed patent even to the 
closest students before. We can do no 


better than to set down a part of the 
author’s comments sent in to us after the 
stories had been completed: 


Since the War many of the leaders and 
still more of the subordinate commanders 
and staff officers have published their 
stories and shown things as they appeared 
to those in charge at the time: not merely 
the story of what happened but the plans 
and intentions which inspired the opera- 
tions. Some of them have published the 
actual orders issued and received. The first 
volumes of the official French and British 
histories have also revealed a great number 
of documents and orders. And the German 
official history has thrown a very new light 
on the intentions of the Supreme Com- 
mand. This view of things from behind the 
lines has often given a widely different 
angle from that made outside at the time 
by the events themselves, and in some 
cases has almost reversed the versions 
which passed into the first war histories. 


Among the titles in the series are these: 
“The Russian Side at Tannenberg” — a 
keen analysis of that ghastly conflict in 
the earlier days of the war which really 
sounded the death knell of Czarist Russia 
as a combatant; “Moltke and the Rus- 
sian Steam Roller” — a discussion of the 
tactics of the German General Staff in the 
defense of East Prussia in August, 1914; 
“Conrad von Hotzendorf” — “Conrad 
was for war first, last, and all the time, — 
and in no tortuous underhand fashion: he 
was bluntly, outspokenly, and even up- 
roariously bellicose,” this Austrian Chief 
of Staff; “Joffre and Plan XVII”; “Gal- 
lieni and the Taxis of the Marne”; and 
lastly, “Behind the German Lines at the 
Marne.” 

One finds the absorbing possibilities of 
these subjects surpassed only by the 
articles themselves, which we believe to be 
masterpieces of authentic analytical nar- 
rative from the point of view not only of a 
military man, but of the lover of vigorous 
and concise prose. 





WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER HOME— CHARMING VIEW 
On shore Lake Winnepesaukee. 9 rooms, 2 baths, 2 lava 
tories, electric light, telephone. Garage, chauffeur’s quar- 
ters. Private landing. Will rent for season fully furnished. 
Photographs sent if desired. 
E. MILLER 
10 West 107th Street 


AmeRicaN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
151st Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1927. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


New York City 
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Heresy and the College 
(Continued from page 606) 


The fever of the age, that is blazing out in 
fierce social and political unrest, is in his 
veins. So he writes a letter to his parents: 
a calm and broadly intellectual letter, in 
which he talks of the dreariness of life, of 
his philosophy of existence, and other high 
things that sound so well and are in fact 
so pitifully ignorant and futile. Then he 
kills himself. 

This state of mind is not universal 
among students. There are thousands in 
the various colleges and universities, and 
only a few, numerically, have actually 
committed suicide. But the state of mind 
that in the extreme leads to self-destruc- 
tion is by no means unusual. The college 
cynic and the student atheist are common 
campus ornaments, and each has a little 
following of admirers who call his con- 
tempt broadness and his cynicism intel- 
lect. He is, I suppose, inevitable in some 
form; but it is a grave charge that the 
classroom far too often fosters him and 
brings the balance of evidence apparently 
to his side. 

There is one more question, in this 
connection, that I wish to discuss, a ques- 
tion pertinent to the subject of sopho- 
moric atheism and classroom heresy. Why 
is it so frequently stated and so meekly 
accepted that modern science and religion 
are incompatible? There is too much un- 
questioning credence given to the opinion 
that evolution has destroyed religion and 
that the atom has taken the place of God. 
To see the difficulties in harmonizing the 
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doctrines of the past with the science of 
the present is inevitable; but to assume at 
once that because certain dogmas are ir- 
reconcilable religion is dead is intellectual 
cowardice. To allow students to fall into 
such mental impotence, to see them lose 
their grip on life and become devitalized 
into ignorant cynicism is the worst crime 
against truth that the instructor can com- 
mit. It is easy to dodge the issue, to ex- 
plain that the youthful mind should be 
left free to form its own conclusions, to 
broaden naturally. Apt phrases accom- 
plish it easily — as easily as the theory of 
the hour can break down the work of 
centuries. 

Where is the science of the past? A little 
is still good. The rest, gone to the scrap 
heap. True science recognizes this: it is the 
smaller and more ignorant minds that, in 
the special discoveries of each era, see all 
the past brought into disrepute. How 
much of modern thought will be respected 
two centuries from now it is impossible to 
tell. Certainly too little to make it the key- 
note of an education that despises the 
past, mocks at the ancient wisdom of the 
world, and commits suicide. 





The Vatican Goes Inter- 
national 


(Continued from page 612) 


largely of Action Frangaise members. 
This triple separation within the ranks of 
the church militates largely against its 
voters achieving any great power at the 
polls. Now the Vatican is said to plan 
a grouping together of these differing 
factions into a large political party on 
the basis of a sort of sacred union with 
the immediate objective of a complete 
Franco-German rapprochement. 

The success of this venture is extremely 
problematical, and well-informed French- 
men think that the Roman Catholic 
“modernists” as they were called in the 
time of Sillon in the ’nineties, will be the 
defenders of pontifical authority in France 
from now on. It is generally presumed that 
the larger part of these people are sincere 
democrats, and a perusal of their organs, 
La Vie Catholique, La Feune République, 
and Le Petit Démocrat, would seem to bear 
this out. Just recently they have founded 
a new monthly review called Politique, 
whose policy has been described by its 
editors as one that recognizes the neces- 
sity of democracy in modern society, and 
that neither Bolshevism nor Fascism can 
destroy this need. They see no cross-pur- 
poses in this attitude and their allegiance 
to pontifical authority. 

Still the Vatican is playing a set réle 
in European politics. The mise bors of 
L’ Action Frangaise and the official in- 
dorsement of Locarno suffer no other 
conclusion. Whether the end of this policy 
is, as the French observers believe, the 


establishment of a strong Roman Cath- 
olic Mitteleuropa is, of course, still in 
doubt. But this abrupt about face in 
papal diplomacy has its significance. 
French observers note renewed Vatican 
activity among other European states 
where the Roman Catholic Church claims 
to have subjects, such as Spain, Belgium, 
Austria, Alsace-Lorraine, and the Slovak 
countries. Perhaps, after all, the Pope still 
dreams his church’s greatest dream. A 
strong Catholic influence in central Eu- 
rope, Franco-German hatred disarmed, a 
bridge through the Slovak peoples into 
Asia, and voi/@— another Holy Roman 
Empire! 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 613) 


with the Corrupt Practices Act. However, 
it is a well-known fact that the League has 
never filed its expenses with Congress and 
not until Jim Reed forced it to do so did 
it present its balance sheets and pay rolls. 

In the second place, the League’s an- 
nouncement that it had an unwritten 


understanding that when the reorganiza- 


tion bill was passed hands would be kept 
off the new prohibition commissioner was 
as high-handed an act as has startled 
Washington in many a day. The law 
specifies, of course, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is responsible for prohibition 
enforcement and for the administration of 
the men under him. 

The secret of the business was that the 
League expected Haynes to be made pro- 
hibition commissioner and then to take 
his orders from it. In this way, if the 
League’s understanding had been lived 
up to, Mr. Mellon or any other Secretary 
of the Treasury would have been relieved 
of the whole burden of enforcement, which 
would have been automatically turned 
over to Dr. Wheeler and his friends. 

If the League and the doctor, however, 
are angry at Mr. Coolidge for turning 
their darling Haynes out, what can they 
do? There is no other man they can turn 
to. The Democratic party as a whole, and 
especially that vital part of it, the North, 
shows not the slightest evidence of turning 
drier. The fact is that Mr. Coolidge is dry 
enough to suit everybody although he has 
never once come out for anything stronger 
than law enforcement. 

The practice of defying the League may 
prove a precedent for future actions along 
the same line, inasmuch as no political 
sabotage can possibly result from it so 
long as the only outstanding Democrats 
are as wet as a March rain. 

Wheeler has been beaten. The mighty 
have fallen. The pet anathema of Wash- 
ington, Roy A. Haynes, has been deposed. 
Under the new prohibition administration 
conditions cannot be much better; but at 
least they cannot be worse. © 
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CAMP GEYAHI 


OTSEGO LAKE, MICHIGAN 
For girls who love nature. Splendid equipment. Boats, 
trips, riding (no extra fee), tennis, basket 
ian lonieee be OK ting from State De f 
ing, . “A” rai rom State Department o' 
Health. Nurse, Doctor (retired). Excellent table. Delight- 
ful activities in all kinds of weather. 

. PEARL HENDERSHOTT 
1580 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free. All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14, 1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MACDANIEL 
Box 75 New York 
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More Precious than Gold—Health 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet describing 
Camp Iroquois, Glen Eyrie, on Lake George, N. Y., 
and Camp-of-the-Woods in the heart of the Adi- 
rondack Park. Elevation 1724 feet above Sea Level. 
Tribes for Adults, Families, Young Women, and 
Young Men. Parents, camp with your children. 
Cabins, Rooms, Tents. Select Company — Christian 
Supervision. 27th Season. Address: 
GEORGE F. TIBBITTS 
Cliffside Park 


HURRICANE LODGE AND COTTAGES 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Comfortable, homelike. Altitude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
verandas overlooking Keene Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
ing. Swimming pool. Golf links; mile course, 9 well-kept 
greens. Tennis and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Separate suites and 
single rooms. Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. For further 
information address 


MRS. K. BELKNAP, Manager 
Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co., New York 


a RIMROCKs FARM 








Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















Petersham, Massachusetts 
For children for whom the strenuous 
activities of regular camp life are 


unsuitable. 
Katharine E. Salkeld 
R. F. D. No. 1, Athol, Massachusetts 





**<LE CHALET’’ 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
Do you wish to perfect your French during 6 weeks 
while you are enjoying the privileges of educated 
French family, beautiful scenery, invigorating air? 


ess: 
PROFESSOR RUERAT 
201 North Oxford St. Hartford, Connecticut 





o¢ For Bo: 
Camp Ottertrail ,,701.°°".,. 
Otter Slide Lake-Algonquin Park-Ontario. Wilderness 
camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, and Scouting. Booklet 
on request. 
Cc. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


O M E for boys 7-16. On campus of Tome 
School in famous Susquehannock 


C AMP canoe. br 190 acres. Tents. 


Director: Adviser: 
Mes. I. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 








2 Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 
Cozy 6-room cottage. Charming location on harbor 
front. Photographs on request. 

E. M. HILL 
Pemaquid Harbor 


EXPERIENCED TUTOR 
Graduate student, 28, wishes summer travel. Camp 
and university experience. College students preferred. 

ROBERT L. MOLITOR 
330 Glen Echo Road Germantown, Penn. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Postage Stamp Packettes 10c each or 11 for $1.00. 10 
Bosnia; 15 Brazil; 9 Cameroons; Canada; 10 Ceylon; 8 
Chad; 15 China; 6 Congo; 7 Dahomey; 7 French Oceanica; 
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3 Tanganyka, and sixty others. Price List of Sets and 


Packets free. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best susted for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Heresy AND THE Cottece. 1. What does heresy 
mean to you? 2. Why does the author mention 
poetry as an indication of the trend of the times 
during the period of depression in France a century 
ago? Is poetry still a symptom of /e mal du siecle? 
Support your answer by specific examples. 3. 
Express in a sentence of fifty words or less the 
explanation given in this article for the prevalence of 
student suicides in the United States today. 4. On 
what or whom does the author lay the chief blame 
for the situation? Are her reasons convincing? 5. 
What are the two theistic systems referred to in the 
second column on page 605? 6. What arguments can 
you offer in support of the statement that it is a 
common error for radicalism to be mistaken for 
broadness? Are any instances of this error evident in 
your school? How can you tell the difference be- 
tween radicalism and broadness? Are the two 
necessarily irreconcilable? What are the charac- 
teristics distinguishing a so-called “intellectual” 
man? 7. Explain the term “Menckenism.” Just 
what does it imply? Do you agree with the author 
that Menckenism is a collegiate vice from which 
even the faculty is not free? Why is it a vice? Can 
you say anything good about it? 8. What other 
theories have you heard set forth in explanation of 
student suicides? Compare these with the theory 
propounded in this article. Which sounds most 
plausible to you? Why? Can you think of any 
possible reasons which these theories do not touch? 
g. Discuss the question of age in connection with 
college work. What factors influence the age of the 
entering students? What bearing does this have 
upon the problem of student suicides? In this 
respect, compare conditions in the United States 
with conditions in England and the Continent. 
What differences do you find? 10. As you read this 
article, do you find yourself disagreeing with any of 
the statements made? If so, prepare an article 
replying to the arguments set forth here. You 
might, for example, write from the point of view of 
the modern instructor who bears the brunt of the 
author’s criticism. 11. What is the responsibility of 
the parents toward their sons and daughters who 
are in the grip of /e mal du siecle? 

Back Srace 1n WasuincTon. 1. This is an oppor- 
tune season to start a notebook for Presidential 
candidates. In a goodsized blank book, rule off 
columns wide enough to admit such topics as these: 
Name of Candidate; Political Party; Personal His- 
tory; Political History. A wider column marked 
Platform may then be divided into enough small 
sections to take care of the outstanding questions of 
the day — such topics as Probibition, the League of 
Nations, the World Court, Farm Relief, etc. Pictures 
of the candidates might be included, and space 
left for the inclusion of newspaper editorials and 
magazine clippings relating to the probabilities of 
their election. Other suggestions will occur to you as 
you continue the work. By the time elections arrive, 
you will have a valuable notebook on which to base 
your own views as to the best candidate. Be sure, 
however, to make your selections of clippings and 
newsitems fair enough to represent the views of both 
sides. Only in this way can you come to a satis- 
factory estimate of a candidate’s character and 
abilities. It will be well to keep an accurate record of 
the sources of all your material. 

2. There are in this article many allusions to 
recent events that will not be entirely clear to those 
who have not followed the newspaper reports care- 
fully. Look up as many of these as you can. Here are 
a few suggestions: (a) Borah’s spreading the report 
about Hughes on the front pages in no very graceful 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


way; (b) He (Borah) has been surprisingly good 
lately without surrendering anything; (c) The money 
bags that Borah bung so graciously around bis 
(whose?) neck; (d) Hughes knocked balf a dozen 
candidates flat; (e) If Andrews got Haynes it must 
also be admitted that Haynes got Andrews. 
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Beautiful Estate on Staten island 


14 large rooms, 5 baths, high ceilings, 
finest trim. Wonderful view of 
New York Harbor and surrounding 


country. Within 40 minutes of Wall Street, New 
York. This close proximity to financial district makes the 
estate an ideal investment for anyone seeking the advan- 
tages of country life and city conveniences. Land is 7% 
acres a | mt cevqopment, possibilities for 
competent builder. rice, wit urnishings, $100,000. 
Substantial reduction for all cash. nai 

JOHN J. DAULER 
48 West 48th Street 





New York City 


Summer Homes—Winter Homes 


All the year homes. Estates, camps, bungalow sites, 
in the lovely Housatonic Valley and in the lower 
Berkshires, in town or country. Let us know your 
wants and we will try to fill them. 
THE RIPLEY BLOUNT CO. 
Falls Village, Litchfield Co., Connecticut 
CHOICE 


Alaskan siwrors 


Old i beads. Indian curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 


From the Lair of Quality 


VANCE R. McDONALD 
Fairbanks Alaska 


























FURNISHED ELEVATOR APARTMENT 
FOR RENT — JULY, AUGUST 

Five rooms (all outside), bath, extra lavatory. Grand 
piano, radio, artistic furnishings. Is within walking 
distance of Columbia, on bus line, near subway and 
L. $100 a month. 

JOHN R. VORIS 
41 Convent Avenue 


Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, 
own garden. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles 
Special rates for September. 
W. E. BLOCK, Prop. 


New York City 





Keene Valley New York 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 


THE ATLANT PREMIERE RESORT 


4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 
run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Poland 
Springs, 60 miles. 


SHATTUCK INN “Ni” 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The best at moder- 
ate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with bath, 30 open fireplaces. 
Electric elevator, library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. 
Open all year. A resort. 

E. C. SHATTUCK 


JERICHO VERMONT 
FOR SALE 8 room cottage, fireplace, modern conven- 
iences. Fishing, swimming, mountain air. 13 
miles east of Burlington. 
A. LEWIS WHITING 
Burlington - = « 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


e An ideal and exclusive environment 
Pine Ozone 737 Siitused people. Excellent food 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for rent. 
N. S. PINNEY, empteee 
Jay, New Y 
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_ A wonderful group of popular books 


at exceptionally low prices 





WIN AT BRIDGE 


(Auction and Contract) 


In Contract Bridge, fash- 
ion’s new favorite — you 
get twice the action of 
Auction. Contract is no 
new game. It is high- 

sealant ania Bridge — played 
more accurately. It will do wonders for your 
Auction. Contract and Auction are Siamese 
twins. Therefore Mr. E. V. Shepard of Shep- 
ard’s Studios, the world’s authority, links 
them in one book which puts a finishing 
polish on your Auction while building a 
solid foundation for winning Contract. Let 
Mr. Shepard introduce you to Contract 
Bridge. His copyrighted rules, following the 
OFFICIAL Knickerbocker Club rules, are the 
accepted standard of play everywhere. $1.00. 





1,081 PAGES FOR $1.00 


A comprehensive array of best stories by the 
world’s most famous story tellers. The stories 
that you have always wanted to read. Now 
published for you in convenient pocket-sized 
volumes easy to carry. Twelve handy little 
volumes bound with beautiful art covers in 
full colors. Use coupon below. 








STANDARD ETIQUETTE 


By Anna Steese Richardson 


Practical, useful advice on meeting everyday 
problems. Written in a new, intelligent, up- 
to-date way by a woman thoroughly qualified 
as an authority on correct social forms. 
Should be in every home. 557 pages, $4.00. 
With ‘*100 Don’ts’’ FREE. 


AUCTION TO WIN 


Here’s a book that will organize your 
whole system of play — enable you to win 
regularly and decisively. AUCTION TO 
WIN. Indorsed by experts everywhere, and 
entertainingly written by the international 
authority and world-leading teacher, E. V. 
Shepard of Shepard’s Studios of London and 
New York. Get your copy to-day. At book- 
stores or direct from us. Price, $1.00. 


THE TEN FOOT CHAIN 


Can Love Survive the Shackles? By Achmed 
Abdullah, Perley P. Sheehan, Max Brand and 
E. K. Means. In this book, these four well- 
known authors have expressed their opinion 
as to what mental and emotional reaction a 
man and a woman would undergo, linked 
together by a ten-foot chain for three days and 
nights. Four thrilling adventures. All dif- 
ferent and equally exciting. Only $.50. An- 
other Reynold’s book. Use coupon below. 











BUILD A HOME— 
SAVE 334% 


How you can save 333% of the cost of your 
new home. The money-saving-methods of the 
man who designed the famous Singer Building 
in New York explained by Harold Cary. 
Another Reynolds book. At bookstores or 
direct from us. $1.00. 


CELLINI’S OWN STORY 


Swordsman — lover — debauchee. Artist 
supreme in gold and silver. Here is your 
chance to own the anexpurgated Autobiog- 
raphy of Benvenuto Cellini. Read Cellini’s 
own life, as he tells it himself, his pen freed 
from all modern inhibitions. Live with him. 
Here’s a book everyone should own. A 
medieval history, an interpretation of the 
Renaissance, a swashbuckling romance and 
one of the world’s great autobiographies all 
in one volume. Another Reynolds Book. Use 
coupon below. 


FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF 
HISTORY 


Once secret romances of great men and 
famous women from Cleopatra to Charles 
Dickens, which, frankly told, are absolutely 
indispensable to a broad and full understand- 
ing of history. 4 volumes, 31 thrilling ro- 
mances. Illustrated. Use coupon below. 
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REYNOLDs PuBLIsHING Co., 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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OUR WEATHER 
What Makes It and How to Watch It 


This fascinating, popular book is by the 
noted authority on Meteorology, Charles 
Fitzhugh Talman. The whole wonderful 
Science of Atmosphere which man is just 
beginning to turn to his own uses. Price, 
$1.00. Another Reynolds book. At your 
bookstore or by mail. 


SHAKESPEARE — 
Complete in One 
olume 
The beautiful new 
American made Shake- 
_. Includes every- 
thing he ever wrote — 
eda ms, sonnets — all. Do you really 
now Shakespeare, the greatest of all writers? 
A new thought for everybody every day on 
his pages. Own your own Shakespeare. 
Beautifully printed on special India paper, 
thumb-indexed, round corners, on edges, 
bound in ooze-suede leather. ALSO, if you 
act promptly we will give you FREE a de- 
lightful gold-stamped pocket edition of the 
famous Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Two of 
the world’s greatest classics for the price of 
one! Sold by thousands — only a few remain. 
Until small stock is exhausted, $5.00 for both 
books. 
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WALTER CAMP’S DAILY DOZEN 


A great new edition of the world’s most 
famous book on health. With photographic 
chart of Daily Dozen exercises, to slip out and 
hang on the wall. 

In ten minutes a day you can increase your 
physical and mental cacy 100%. This new 
and greatly amplified work tells you how. 
The business man to the society woman — 
everyone. At your bookstore or direct by mail. 


THE PATH OF GOLD 


William Almon Wolff's famous novel of 
love and political intrigue in Haiti. It is one 
of the most unusual and thrilling stories you 
have ever read. $.50. Another Reynolds book. 
At good bookstores or direct by coupon. 








REYNOLDS ATLAS AND 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


The most up-to-date, most exhaustive, and 
lowest priced atlas you can buy. Equipped 


. with motor maps and other helps not found 


in any other atlas. This will be the most used 
book in your home. $4.50. At bookstores. 














